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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The new Cabinet is full of ability and driving force. 
We will have nothing whatever to do with any move 
towards receiving it coolly, crabbing this and that fea- 
ture of it, and predicting that it will meet the fate of 
all Coalitions. It is built up of first-class men. Mr. 
Asquith, as we wrote lately, is truly of the mould of 
great Prime Ministers :-we all acknowledge his com- 
posure, his equable temper, his fine discretion; whilst 
his speeches are the best delivered by any statesman 
to-day. The great energy and driving force of Mr. 
Lloyd George and the patient skill of Sir Edward Grey 
in his negotiations with neutral Powers are of high 
value. A strong claim for men like Mr. Balfour, Mr. 
Bonar Law, Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Curzon, Mr. Long, 
and Lord Lansdowne—among others—might also be 
made. But it is not perhaps in very good taste and 
hot discreet—at this time—to trumpet our own Party 
wares. Lord Kitchener is the most valuable and neces- 
Sary member of the new Cabinet of twenty-two. He 
will be claimed by neither side. 


It is certainly a large Cabinet : it was inevitable per- 
haps that it should be large; and it seems to be inevit- 
able that the ‘‘inner Cabinet’’ should also prove 
roomy, uncommonly roomy. We may note that this 
Cabinet includes the Democracy and the Aristocracy ; 
that in it are representatives of the three traditional 
classes : Upper Class, Middle Class, and Lower Class. 
It has the ‘‘ Barbarians ”’, the ‘‘ Philistines ’’, and the 
Plebs. Indeed it seems to have as many facets as a 
brilliant, and we hope that it will, like a brilliant, 
Prove hard. All may be well if its attention is not drawn 
from the one great purpose of destroying the hideous 
power of the enemy, the devil power that is bombing 
and torpedoing women and little children. 


We believe that the members of the Government will 
put all the croakers and misanthropes and Jeremiahs 
in the wrong, and. will work together in harmony 
towards their great purpose if only the daily and even- 
ing Press in London will give them a chance. Some 
of the comments on both sides which one has seen 
during the last few days will lead to disaster if repeated. 


Here, for example, are Unionist papers almost saying 
in so many words that now we have got the Unionist 
leaders in we shall at length have efficiency and 
thoroughness ; and here, on the other hand, are Liberal 
papers carping and pin-pricking about Sir Edward 
Carson and Sir F. E. Smith. 


There is perhaps only one practical way of stopping 
this campaign of paltry innuendo and covert contempt. 
If two or three of the leaders on both sides will call 
together the editors of the chief party journals, morning 
and evening, in London and discuss with them the 
matter, a good deal might at once be done to prevent 
a serious danger. Mr. Asquith, Mr. Bonar Law, and 
Mr. Lloyd George might put the matter almost entirely 
right. The first thing to be done is to get rid of aggra- 
vating personalities. It is more dangerous to differ 
over persons than even over policies. We do not in- 
clude the Provincial Press in this proposal, because, 
so far as we have observed, it threatens far less danger 
in the matter. 


On Wednesday the Unionist leaders met their fol- 
towers at the Carlton. Except Mr. Balfour, all the 
new Unionist Cabinet Ministers were present, and Lord 
Lansdowne and Mr. Bonar Law explained to the Party 
their reasons for accepting the invitation to come into 
a Coalition Government. ‘‘ The invitation has come to 
us nominally from His Majesty’s Government. In our 
view it seems to come rather from the country than 
the Government. Having that feeling we have thought 
it our duty to accept it.’’ The decision of Lord Lans- 
downe and Mr. Bonar Law was entirely approved by 
the Party; and one or two leading members of the 
Party warmly expressed their approval in speeches. 
Lord St. Aldwyn’s speech was very notable. He in- 
sisted on the absolute need of ‘‘ courageous and decided 
action in doing whatever may be necessary for the 
successful prosecution of the war’’. ‘‘ Let us have’’, 
he declared, ‘‘ no halting between two opinions. Let 
them go on fearlessly, not thinking of votes... .”” 
These trenchant words, the significance of which was 
perfectly clear, were punctuated by cheers from the 
whole Party. There is no longer the faintest doubt 
that we are going to have at length the policy of 
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Thorough. Lord St. Aldwyn’s intellect is searching 
and virile as ever, and his all-round experience perhaps 
matchless among our statesmen to-day; and it is 
known that throughout he has been intensely interested 
in and concerned by the course of the war. His 
speech, therefore, made a very marked impression. 


We deeply regret the retirement of Lord Fisher, the 
great seaman to whom the Navy owes so much of its 
splendid strength in men and steel. He is succeeded 
by Admiral Sir Henry Jackson, a First Sea Lord 
acquainted with every detail of the scientific control of 
the Fleet. To Admiral Jackson the disposition and 
safety of our ships is now confided. He must rule 
at the Admiralty in seacraft as Admiral Jellicoe rules 
upon the decks of our ships in action. It is the part 
and the office of the First Sea Lord to rule, and the 
country is confident that Admiral Jackson will fill this 
part in all matters of seacraft. 


As to those who have left the Cabinet, Lord Hal- 
dane’s name is on many lips to-day. He has had 
critics and they have been drastic critics. As to which 
one may say that men in political (and other) offices 
who manage to go through life without plenty of 
drastic criticism at times are not particularly valuable : 
‘** Blame is safer than praise ’’, wrote Emerson in his 
superb essay ‘‘ Compensation ’’. ‘‘ As long as all that 
is said is said against me, I feel a certain assurance 
of success." That may be putting it at the maximum, 
but there is a great deal more than a grain of truth in 
the seeming paradox. 
said of Lord Haldane in regard to Germany, etc., 
has been said against him. He has too often been 
made a kind of scapegoat, and that is not a satis- 
factory thing. We prefer to think of Lord Haldane 
as a man of great intellectual distinction. Moreover, 


it must not be forgotten that his record during the | 


war in South Africa was a very good one, as was Mr. 
Asquith’s and Sir Edward Grey’s. Finally, he spent 
great thought and labour on the Territorials—and the 
work of the Territorial forces in this war has rightly 
won very high praise. We heartily wish him health 
and leisure for the high intellectual pursuits, for the 
humanities in which he shines. 


It is interesting to note that the German Press is | 


not foolishly deceiving the German public as to the 
changes in our Government. It is telling its readers 
quite frankly that these changes point to a strengthen- 
ing of Great Britain in the policy of organising for a 
long and difficult war. The principal organ of the 
military party in Prussia declares that they will 
probably mean less error and less waste. Significantly 
it adds that the point of greatest interest for Germany 
is whether the new Government will or will not declare 
at once for universal service—the only thing which, 
according to this journal, can materially ‘‘ alter Eng- 
land’s military pesition by land and sea’’. Another 
German newspaper proclaims the new Government as 
a ‘‘ Ministry of National Concentration ’’, which will 
wage she war ‘‘ with new energy and a new ally ”’. 
On our part we must recognise this new willingness 
of the German Press and public to face the truth as 
a sign of Germany’s resolution and confidence. 
is no doubt of Germany’s united will to fight despe- 
rately to a conclusion. This will, being more firmly 
rooted in fact than the vainglory of Germany in the 
first months, is the more significant of the task before 
the allied armies. 


All the nation approves Mr. Asquith’s message to 
Signor Salandra. Mr. Asquith did well to insist on 
the moral significance of Italy’s intervention. Inevit- 
ably the first thought that occurs to one is that Italy, 
in taking this brave decision to bear the heat and 
burden of war with the Allies, has splendidly realised her 
old traditions and ideals. Italy has been true to ‘“‘ free- 
dom ’’ and the “‘ great ideals of humanity’’. It is a 
poor and thoroughly mistaken view of men and affairs 


| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Germany’s reception of Italy’s declaration has been 
incredibly foolish and ignoble. The new pose of the 
German Government as a Government which ensued 
peace but was impelled into war has made it necessary 
for Dr. Bethmann-Hollweg to denounce Italy as a 


| breaker of faith. Clumsily he drives at the very root 


| sian to have the courage of his doctrine. 


and justification of Italy’s policy. It is precisely because 
Germany was not attacked, because she did not even 
consult or think of Italy, that Italy was bound to de- 
nounce the Triple Alliance. There is something 
nauseous in this latest attitude of Germany as the lover 
of peace, the victim of an armed conspiracy of the 
Powers. The iron fist was bad, but it was outright 
and honest. German Ministers do little good to their 
cause by dressing it in the broadcloth of Mr. Chadband. 


Here we agree with that very frank German jour- 
nalist, Herr Maximilian Harden. Herr Harden prefers 
the Hollweg style of August last. He likes the Prus- 
** Let us”, 
he boldly writes, ‘‘ abandon our contemptible efforts to 
justify Germany’s conduct: have done with this lying 
attempt to deceive the enemy. We did not plunge 
into this formidable adventure against our will, as a 
nation set upon. We wanted this war, and we were 
right in wanting it. We are not arraigned before the 
tribunal of Europe; we do not regard her jurisdiction. 
Our power will create a new law in Europe. Germany 
strikes! When she has subdued new realms to her 
genius the priests of every religion will bless the 


| Good War ’’. 


Certainly much that has been | 


The breach in the Russian line upon the San is be- 
coming strategically very serious. It would seem to 
have widened appreciably since the Germans won their 
footing to the east of the river. Time now works 


| on behalf of the Russian Reserves; but we must 


There 
_ good work as interpreters between the nations. 


that would see in Italy’s critical step at a critical time | 


nothing beyond cold policy and interest. 


frankly recognise the significance of the latest re- 
verse of our Ally. There is not yet any sign that 
the worst of the German offensive has now been de- 
livered. We may confidently count on the fortitude and 
patience of the Russian commanders to fight stubbornly 
for Przemysl. The real nature of Russia’s diffi- 
cult problem in Poland begins now to be truly measured 
by the English public. The late operations have gone 
far to open British eyes to the fact that, far from being 
in any way broken or exhausted, the German organisa- 
tion for war is now at the prime of its power. 


The stubborn way in which Russia has received hard 
blows and frequent reverses of war in a difficult coun- 
try has raised the deepest respect and admiration of 
our own Army and people. Russia’s immense difh- 
culties are only now beginning to be fully recognised 
by the British public and the value of her services to 
be truly measured. Gradually the British people is 
beginning to be acquainted with the virtue and 
quality of our great ally, Russia. It would be 
affectation to deny that the British went into this war, 
if not prejudiced, at any rate deeply ignorant of 
modern Russia—of the Russia which has arisen out of 
the agony and failure of the late war in Manchuria. 
But the way is now clear for a better understanding. 
Many English correspondents are now in Russia 

ven 
those of our people who are least accessible to new 
friendships and interests are learning to respect, and 
will learn to respect even more warmly yet, the splen- 
did qualities of mind and heart—the enthusiasm, devo- 
tion and ability—which Russia, her Czar and people, 
are bringing into the war. Already we hear expressed 
everywhere a clear sympathy and understanding of the 
national aspirations and hopes of Russia. Our good 
relations will not easily be disturbed by the few 
ignorant agitators who still cherish an illiberal jealousy 
and distrust of Russia. 


We can only record some slight advance this week 
in the Dardanelles. Here, again, the difficulty of 
the task before our heroic troops is now clear to all who 
do not wilfully ignore it. Much of the ground, so far, 
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has been won at the point of the bayonet—a weapon 
which alone has the power to daunt the scientifically 
trained and equipped Turkish armies. The roll of 
honour lengthens with every foot of Turkish soil 
achieved. Progress, so far, has been as rapid and as 
smooth as could be expected. Every despatch and story 
from this theatre of war fills one with trust and confi- 
dence in the leading and management of this ‘‘ diver- 
sion’’. It will surely rank, whatever delay or mis- 
fortune may hereafter attend it, as one of the finest 
illustrations of a loyal co-operation in war between 
allied armies and services. The weakness which usually 
attends a scheme with many joints to its harness has 
not so far appeared either in conception or in detail. 


The loss by submarine in a single week of two 
big ships, the ‘‘ Triumph ’’ and the ‘‘ Majestic ’’, in the 
Dardanelles again warns us of the difficulties of this 
undertaking. The loss is disquieting, as the ships were 
“operating ’’ in support of the Australian troops, and 
must be supposed to have been alert and guarded in 
every possible way. It has to be recognised that the 
submarine has seriously changed the character of a 
nayal supremacy. It presents to the commander of 
stationary operations like those in the Dardanelles the 
most serious problem. Unhappily, it is a problem 
which is not made any the less grave by cheerful cal- 
culations as to number of ships like the ‘‘ Triumph ”’ 
we can afford to lose without growing appreciably 
weaker. Even these calculations have already to admit 
aloss in the Dardanelles since 18 March of six battle- 
ships of this class. We rejoice to hear that the majo- 
rity of the men on both ships were saved. 


The accident to H.M.S. ‘‘ Princess Irene ”? at Sheer- 
ness is as wholly mysterious as the similar accident 
to H.M.S. *‘ Bulwark’’. All evidence has perished 
with the ship—so completely, as though it were a 
scientifically planned achievement, has the explosive 
done its work. Only one out of over seventy men at 
work in the liner was saved. There seems to be no 
sure means of judging whether the accident was natural 
or malicious. 


The news from Sir John French on Thursday as 
to the British gains at Festubert was encouraging, 
more especially as they followed hard upon news of a 
German attack by gas on a large scale and partly 
successful. Moreover, Sir John French particularly 
mentions that a Territorial division had an important 
share in the fighting. North and south of Souchez 
the French continue to creep forward to the important 
mining district that lies behind. Furious attacks have 
been delivered here by the Germans. 


_ Few, we imagine, will attach any very deep strategic 
significance to the first shots of a campaign; but one 
is naturally glad to hear that the Italian armies have 
lost no time in barring the gates of the Trentino and 
in throwing forward parties in a reconnaissance. The 
successful raid of the Austrian fleet need not cause any 
great anxiety. It simply means that the blockading 
ships of the Allies are not waiting in or around Pola 
to be hit by the enemy submarine. This Austrian 
raid has as much and no more meaning than the raid 
of the German cruisers upon Whitby and Scarborough. 


The Speaker’s address at Penrith on Monday 
Strongly criticised the way in which the British public 
have been led to underestimate the strength and re- 
Sources of the enemy. He did not hesitate to charge 
the optimist Press with being responsible for this. 
Victory as usual, announced daily on posters and in 
headlines, has deeply misled the public as to the real 
character of the war and bred in it an appetite for 
rapid and easy success. ‘‘ It heard of the capture of 
trenches but seldom of their loss, while occasionally 
they found they had recaptured trenches they were not 
even aware of having evacuated.’’ This is welcome 
plain speaking from a man of such authority as Mr. 
Lowther. There is no doubt at all that at the root of 
the country’s failure to realise the war—at the root of 


the bad work and striking for extra pence and ad- 
herence to the peace etiquette of trade unionism—is 
the country’s conviction that the war is going on 
splendidly and will continue to go on splendidly as a 
sort of departmental affair. The public is only just 
beginning to realise that not the departments but 
whole country must strain every nerve to win the war 
within a reasonable period. 


Thursday’s raid on Southend must be taken for 
another of those reconnaissances of the German aerial 
fleet, whose purpose seems to be to discover the dis- 
positions of our defending force. The Admiralty 
wisely refuses to be drawn by anything less than an 
attack in force. We may be sure that when this is 
delivered it will be masked by several such feints as 
that made at Southend. It would be fatal to assume 
that any one of these spasmodic attacks by a single 
Zeppelin was the main advance. For that advance we 
must calmly wait in the belief that our Staff is ready 
and competent to deal with it. 


The changing temper of the country may possibly 
have the effect of increasing the respect in which 
the Volunteer Training Corps are held. A great 
many men above the military age have formed 
themselves into Volunteer Corps, buying their own 
uniforms, and incurring many other expenses. As a 
rule they cannot afford these expenses, so that their 
wives and families are affected by their self-denying 
patriotism. If these Volunteer Corps were useless to 
the State, their organisation ought to be forbidden ; 
but they are not useless, and hence it is not clear 
why their members receive no financial help from 
the Government. At any moment they may be called 
upon to act as City guards; their loss of bread-winning 
work will be added to their other costs. Here, as 
elsewhere, the equity of nationalised effcrt is needed. 
From the man over fifty who buys his own uniform 
we pass to the slacker of twenty-five who declines to 
enlist; these are the extremes of voluntary bungling 
and neither is favourable to justice. There is no detail 
too small for our new Ministry to consider with minute 


care. 


The railway accident at Gretna Green is one of those 
events which, however it fills the mind, can hardly be 
usefully discussed. It was due to the awful and con- 
fessed personal error of one man who failed to act, 
as his function was, in the manner of a perfect machine. 
Upon the terrible consequences of his error, so out of 
all ratio to the error itself, one prefers to dwell as 


| lightly as possible—hundreds of brave men helplessly 


tortured and killed with nothing to compensate us for 
their death. Our first thought must be that these 
men had already, of their own act and will, offered 
their lives to the service of their country. That their 
lives have been callously required of them before they 
had had time to strike a blow cannot rob them of the 
claim to have died in honour. 


This week the ‘“‘ Times’? Fund for the Woinded 
reached and passed the sum of £1,295,000. That is 
a notable and a splendid event in the history of 
charity. It may, we think, be said, without national 
self-complacency, that a country which shows public— 
and private—spirit on this scale is not decadent. 


‘‘ Their story is not graven only on stone over their 
native earth, but lives on far away without visible 
symbol, woven into the stuff of other men’s lives. 
For you now it remains to rival what they have done, 
and, knowing the secret of happiness to be freedom, 
and the secret of freedom a brave heart, squarely 
to face the war and all its perils.’’ This rendering 
of the saying by Pericles concerning the Athenians who 
died for Athens in the war against Sparta is quoted 
by Mr. Coupland in his admirable work, ‘‘ The War 
Speeches of William Pitt the Younger’’, just -pub- 
lishec at the Oxford University Press. It is singu- 
larly befitting to-day. 
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LBADING ARTICLES. 
LORD KITCHENER. 


HE first feeling the entire nation ought to have 
in looking over the list of members in the new 
Government is one of profound and solid satisfaction, 
for Lord Kitchener is at the War Office. It may be 
true that no one ever very seriously supposed that any 
change in this appointment was likely to occur, in 
spite of wild rumours. Nevertheless, by far the most 
important point about the new Government—just as 
it was about the past Government—by far its most 
satisfying, fortifying feature, is the presence of Lord 
Kitchener at the War Office. In saying this we need 
not underestimate the very grave importance of the 
question of the Admiralty and the perilous contro- 
versy that lately was acute there; nor need we over- 
look the varied gifts of Lord Kitchener’s colleagues, 
the other members of the new Cabinet. It is a 
Cabinet, indeed, of all the talents. One might go 
further and describe it almost as a Cabinet of most 
of the political geniuses—so far, that is, as genius 
can be said really to exist in statecraft to-day. 

But that which matters infinitely more than anything 
else about the new Government, that which intimately 
concerns every one of us and sustains every one of us 
at this time, is the presence of Lord Kitchener in it. 
To attack him, to criticise harshly his work in the war 
—the most massive work, unless we have read English 
history all wrong and got its main events out of all 
perspective, and the most wonderful work that any one 
man has done for this country at home, certainly since 
William Pitt—is madness. It is akin to running 
amok. Have we not had far more than enough of 
depreciating our quite indispensable men of late years? 
Lord Roberts was depreciated, though in his case the 
critics waited till they thought he was used-up and 
nearly dead before they fell upon him and decried 
him as a meddler, a militarist, an enemy to the world’s 
peace, and a ‘“‘ wicked’’ old man. What was the 
result of that insane onset on and contempt for the 
greatest soldier, patriot, and prophet of his day? We 
see it clearly enough now in the daily casualty lists 
from Flanders and from the Dardanelles. It is 
marked by a stream of the best blood of our nation. 


Perhaps we might still have had these terrible lists had | 
| tasteful to many people, that it would lay those who 
_ordered it open to the appalling charge of ‘“ Mili- 


all our people honoured Lord Roberts and followed 
his lead, mindful of the fact that he had saved the 
Empire years before. 
out even though Lord Roberts’s advice in a matter 
which he understood better than anyone else living 
had been taken; but no man, with an understanding 
which he cares or which he dares to use, can doubt 
for a second that such lists would have been far 
shorter lists, and would have been sooner ended had 
the nation acted as Lord Roberts urged it to act—had 


it done that wise, necessary, and humane thing, instead | 


of looking on more or less incuriously whilst some of 
its spokesmen made light of Lord Roberts and others 
derided and insulted him and even demanded that he 
should be stripped of his honours. 

If we repeat that ingratitude and extreme unwisdom 
in the case of Lord Kitchener, who is to-day at least 
as indispensable as was his chief, Lord Roberts, there 
will be an end of us as an Empire and a great nation. 
We shall go down and go under for ever, and we shall 
richly merit that end. 


Let us try to realise clearly what the worth and mean- | 


ing of Lord Kitchener are to the nation to-day, and why 
he is one of those extremely rare beings in public life 


The war might have broken | 


who are recognised as positively indispensable. alike by 
the comparatively few who can think closely and reason 
out things and by the many who instinctively feel the 
truth. 

When Lord Kitchener was made Secretary of State for 
War—absolutely the right appointment save to a few 
pedants and partisans—he at once perceived what, amaz- 
ing to relate, the great mass of people, educated and 
uneducated, did not perceive—namely, that this country 
was in for a long and mighty struggle by land; and 
he decided that, to carry out the Prime Minister’s grand 
design, Great Britain must put new armies of two 
million in the field, irrespective of Expeditionary Force, 
Colonial Contingents, etc., though at that time Ger. 
many had not got a firm grip of Belgium, North France, 
and part of Poland, and papers and people, all cock- 
a-hoop, and prepared to kill the Kaiser right off with 
their mouths, would not listen to any ‘‘ pessimist” 
who did not agree that Russia must, once she moved 
in mighty force, overwhelm the enemy and march to 
Berlin. 

Lord Kitchener, from the very start, showed true 
foresight and—still better and rarer—acted simply, 
swiftly, and decisively on it. Then began his huge 
difficulties. He demanded an army of two million men, 
the nation and the statesmen applauded the demand. 
But the question was how was he to get his two mil- 
lion? It was decided—if the term decision, which com- 
monly connotes a certain dignity or nobility, can be 
used in such a connection—that Lord Kitchener should 
himself find the wherewithal out of which to fashion 
his weapon. It reminds us somewhat of a true story 
we have heard of Mr. A. J. Mundella, the Liberal 
statesman, when he was congratulated on his success 
in climbing to office unaided: ‘‘ Yes ’’, admitted Mun- 


della, ‘‘I had to grow the trees to make my own 


ladder’’. Lord Kitchener’s operation was not to be 
quite such a lengthy one as that, but he certainly had 
to find, if not to grow, his own material; it was not 


supplied him as the material is supplied to the other 
| great war organisers among our Allies, whose busi- 
'ness it has been to build up great armies. 


He had 
to go out into the highways and byways to find it; 


_ because those who supported him did not at all fancy 
| the idea of ordering it and setting it down before him. 


It was argued that such a course would be very dis- 


tarism’’; and, in short, that it was not a nice thing 
to do. Therefore Lord Kitchener set to work to 
collect his own material as well as to fashion ‘out of 
it the magnificent weapon which, by and by, is to 
clear the Germans out of Belgium. It was a ten 
months’ work, and it is not completed yet. It awaits 
that finishing and triumphant touch which will be put 
to it sure enough if we are patient, which we must all 
somehow learn to be—and which, after the speeches of 
Lord Lansdowne and Lord St. Aldwyn at the splendid 
gathering at the Carlton on Wednesday we can afford 
to be. Compulsion is coming now of its own irresist- 
ible momentum. But a vast deal has been accom- 
plished—truly a living wonder, however we regard 
it; and it has been done in the main by the domi- 
nating personality and the stark labour and the fame 
of one man. Marlborough’s armies and Wellington’s 
armies were scarcely Marlborough’s and Wellington’s 
in the full precise significance in which Lord Kit- 
chener’s armies are Lord Kitchener’s. 

Of course, Lord Kitchener has had devoted aiders 
all over the country. Many names occur to one at 
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once in this connection, such as Mr. Henderson, Mr. 
Bonar Law, and Lord Derby, who, in one part of one 
county, has collected many tens of thousands of men 
and is collecting still. But the truth remains that 
there is only one man in this country under whom this 
extraorcinary work could have been put through to 
the extent it has, and that man is Lord Kitchener. 
We do not hesitate to say that if Lord Kitchener had 
done only half as well as he has done, he would 
be indispensable to-day. Reduce in imagination his 
output by 50 per cent., he yet remains a consummate 
worker and patriot. 

That Lord Kitchener is indispensable is a bed-rock 
truth, a fact fit to be stated dogmatically. We believe 
that the public has got hold of it. What the public has 
to take care of is that it does not for a moment relax its 
grip on this fact. It did relax its hold on a like fact in 
the case of Lord Roberts when the peril which he saved 
it from was forgotten; and we know now with what 
terrible result. A repetition of that error simply means 
death with ignominy for this nation. 


THE STRENGTH OF A COALITION. 


EN months ago the logic of events told our elec- | 


torate, as it told the French, that a mere party 

truce could not turn a Cabinet of party politicians into 
a National Government fit to encounter the vicissitudes 
of a tremendous war. The French understood this 
truth, and, by forming a thorough Coalition, they gave 
to their statesmanship a central nervous system which 
resolved at once into harmony their scattered and 
flurried movements. It was evident to them, happily, 
that a party truce was hateful, because it could mean 
no more than a temporary suspension of political feud, 
and their country needed everyone’s heart and mind 
and life. In England, on the other hand, the word 
truce was hailed with rejoicing. Rival politicians 
were satisfied with neutrality in a time of incalculable 
danger. And the electorate also welcomed a mere 
truce as a fortunate compromise which ought to save 
the nation without imperilling the party system. All 
would be well, though a vast amount of organising 
brain-power was not to be employed by a threatened 
State whose military defence was at sixes and sevens. 
It is very difficult to wind Englishmen up to the 
level of a great emergency. Their delight in muddled 


compromise belongs to their profound distrust of 


general principles. For a long time it has been recog- 
nised as an inveterate national habit ; and it will explain 
to historians why the party truce met with no discus- 
sion in the House of Commons. It was born of good 
words, but was far from being the result of general 
principles accepted by all parties and their sub-divi- 
sions. Ardent Unionists promised to aid the Govern- 
ment, but they knew not precisely how it was to be 
done ; and. Radicals promised to represent the nation, 
though they had received no guidance in this duty 
from a frank and fearless debate with the Unionists. 
From the first, then, both the men in office and the 
neutralised Opposition were handicapped by their truce, 
because their good intentions were unsupported by a 
plan of campaign. 

To condemn Unionists to inaction, while giving a 
free hand to their opponents of yesterday, was exceed- 
ingly unwise; it encouraged egotism among the rank 
and file of Radicalism, and this danger in its turn 
encouraged discontent among Unionist electors. The 
Government passed from one weak compromise to 
another, not because its members feared to be thorough 
in organisation, but because they feared overmuch an 
incalculable public. Old habits cannot be changed 
from day to day, and the main principle that governs 
a nation during a time of great peril is one that 
undisciplined countries never like. It demands from 
those who desire to rule, as from those who are willing 
to be ruled, a complete surrender of all self-interest 
and of all whims and prejudices. Each for All, All for 


Each, and All for the State: such is the principle of 
national safety when ‘‘ the high roads are broken up 
and the waters out ’’; when men and women in order 
to protect themselves and their children must save the 
State from destruction. 

It is this principle that a genuine Coalition adopts 
for its guidance, claiming and taking from every unit, 
man and woman, a thorough self-sacrifice. At last, 
after ten months of war, we possess a Coalition, a very 
poten: one in governing experience and enthusiasm. 
Its defects have been criticised in every home, but 
criticism now has ceased to be an act of patriotism, 
because a Coalition includes the whole nation,* and 
there must be no disunion between those who rule and 
those who are ruled. Already this fact is forgotten in 
many quarters, and we wish to pass in review several 
criticisms that threaten our War Ministry. 

The first one is an unreasonable belief that because 
political coalitions have not been fortunate in the British 
Isles, therefore the present one is sure to fail. But the 
old coalitions were unfortunate, not because all rival 
parties in the State had united in loyal service to the 


| common weal, but because their union was incomplete 


—a mere forerunner of a divorce. Besides, to dwell 
on old failures is to find excuses for a repetition of old 
follies; and another point worth noting is the fact that 
every business company ruled by a Board for its share- 
holders is a coalition. Modern finance becomes ever 
more and more a wondrous and relentless conflict 
between rival interests federated into coalitions. Why 
should this orchestration fail now in politics when it 
succeeds usually in vast mercantile undertakings? 

Yet there are many Liberals who say that a political 
coalition ought to fail in our country because it runs 
counter to the national character. They regard it as a 
very unpalatable medicine that the British stomach can- 
not digest. Why Liberals should hold this opinion we 
do not know, for their last Government was a coali- 
tion. If any persons in the State should detest politi- 
cal coalitions it is the Unionists; yet it is they who 
have responded most alertly to Mr. Asquith’s call. 

It is worth while to study the note of discord in 
certain remarks on our War Ministry. The ‘‘ Daily 
News’ complains that ‘‘ the country is still im the 
dark as to why it should be given a Coalition Govern- 
ment’’, meaning an addition of Unionists to the 
earlier coalition; but ‘‘ the new blood may well bring 
with it greater decision, stronger will power, sterner 
courage, moral qualities of the highest value in a 
crisis like this’’. In other words, the country is not 
in the dark as to what it needs from a genuine National 
Government. Many grave mistakes were made by 
the Liberal Coalition, and they brought its policy of 
compromise to ruin. Perils at home multiplied the 
perils abroad. Let us hope, then, that the ‘* Daily 
News ”’ and its readers will be prepared accept a 
thorough policy of energetic organisation. For ten 
months half-measures have been tested patiently, and 
complete measures alone will be of use to-day. No 
doubt they will press hard on those who have made 
a fetish of voluntary effort, but no personal incon- 
venience in the life of stay-at-homes can equal the 
self-control that a soldier needs every moment at the 
Front. If the very advanced Liberals remember this 
fact, they will bear with patience the stern discipline 
that our national safety claims with the utmost 
urgency. 

For the rest, it may be true that our Coalition is a 
brave adventure ; but those who fear it most would fear 
a Dictatorship much more, and a Dictatorship is sure 
to come if the Coalition fails. There is no other 
choice now in the discipline of government. Readers 
of Carlyle imagine that a Cromwell would be prefer- 
able, but Carlyle himself was not in earnest on this 
point; he and Cromwell were nothing more than 
literary friends; in real life they would have been 
fiercely antagonistic. And the people of England 

* A very important point noted by Lord Lansdowne, who says : 
“This invitation has come to us nominally from His Majesty’s 
Government. In our view it seems to come rather from the country 
than from the Government. Having this feeling, we have thought 


it our duty to accept it.” 
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tired of Cromwell, and in their reaction they acquired 
that hatred for a standing army which has not yet 
passed away, though on several occasions it has 
brought the country very near to a downfall. A dic- 
tatorship at the present time would produce a similar 
reaction against training and discipline, whereas our 
Coalition ought to get from everyone’s patriotism the 
duty that the State requires, since it includes the whole 
electorate, unlike a party Cabinet. Its one aim is to 
end the war in the shortest possible time; hence it 
should appeal most strongly to the pacifists, notwith- 


standing their dislike of ordered effort in defence. To | 
_ to be created, but those who should have been em. 


accept with good will a strenuous obligation is the self- 
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sacrifice that pacifists must make after many years © 


of self-indulgence. 

The Coalition cannot fail if all parties concerned in 
it—the governed and their rulers—are just and fair to 
one another; then they will be just and fair both to the 
troops at the Front and to women at home. Of the 
women we have thought too little. No thought was 
given to them before the war; and in recent months, 
many times, they have been overtaxed by dilatory 
official methods and by unjust recruiting. Their self- 
sacrifice asks for neither medals nor orders; it wears 
mourning as the badge of its perfect patriotism: and 
this example of thorough devotion is certainly the best 
one that our new War Ministry can follow and equal. 


THE MINISTER OF MUNITIONS. 


“7 presence of a Minister of Munitions in the 

new Cabinet is constitutionally an innovation ; 
the new office is an accretion, an outgrowth of our 
political system, as that of the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster is a survival. But it is a legitimate 
accretion, called for by the needs of the time; it has 
developed out of the War Office in the same way that 
the five Secretaries of State—for Home Affairs, Foreign 
Affairs, Colonies, India, and War—have developed 
from the original single Secretary of State of Queen 
Anne’s time, or in the same way as the Cabinet has 
developed out of the Privy Council and the Prime 
Minister out of the Cabinet. 

The English Constitution, with all its picturesque 
anomalies, is the most practical in the world—largely 
because it is unwritten. It embodies the very poli- 
tical genius of the English people, since it only meets 
emergencies as they arise, and usually meets them 
successfully; the accretion of new offices is due either 
to a new need or to an unexpected deficiency, or to both 
causes in conjunction. The Secretary of State for 
India is the direct consequence of the victories of Clive 
and the policy of Warren Hastings; the Colonial Sec- 
retary who’sprang from the War Office is a conse- 
quence of the Colonies that were added to the British 
Empire at the time of the Napoleonic Wars; the 
Dominions Department of the Colonial Office, lately 
created, is the direct outcome of the new national 
feeling in the four leading oversea States since the 
South African War. In the same way the Minister 
of Munitions is the direct outcome of the present 
overstrained Department and the consequent very grave 
deficiency in certain munitions of war. 

Properly, of course, the provision of munitions of war 
is the business of a member of the Army Council. The 
functions of this body, which superseded the old War 
Office system, are defined by Order in Council of 10 
August 1904. Under that order the constitution of the 
Army Council is defined by letters patent, consisting of 
seven members, each with his own particular functions. 
These are, the First Military Member, who is the 
chief of the General Staff; the Second Military Mem- 
ber, who is the Adjutant-General; the Third Military 
Member, who is the Quartermaster-General; and the 
Fourth Military Member, who is Master-General of 
Ordnance. These are responsible to the Secretary of 
State for the administration of so much of the business 
relating to the organisation, disposition, personnel, 
armaments and maintenance of the Army as shall be 
assigned to them or each of them from time to time by 


the Secretary of State. In addition to these there jg 
the Finance Member of the Army Council and the 


_ Civilian Member of the Army Council, the former 


being responsible for the finance of the effective Army, 
the latter for the non-effective votes. The Secretary of 
State is responsible to the King and Parliament for all 
the business of the Army Council. 

Now it has happened that since the beginning of 
the war the work of the War Office has enormously 
increased, while a great number of the working heads 
of the War Office have been detailed for active service 
with the Expeditionary Force. New armies have had 


ployed in their creation have instead had to be em. 
ployed in the Expeditionary Force. The War Office 
staff, therefore, has been weakened at the very time 
when it should have been strengthened, and against 
this difficulty even Lord Kitchener has fought in vain, 
The work of getting the new armies has been colossal, 
It has not only meant getting the men, equipping them 
and training them and housing them, it has also meant 
the creation of an entirely new machinery for dealing 
with a force which in mere quantity, to say nothing of 
quality, is unprecedented in our history. It is in effect 
as though a country whose navy consisted of a small 
coast defence squadron determined within a year to 
make itself a first-class naval Power. This work has 
been done, or is being done—for it cannot be pretended 
that it is yet near completion—with extraordinary speed 
and success ; but the Secretary of State who was called 
in to do this work after war had broken out had also 
to solve another problem, but not less grave and not 
less urgent. He was faced with the fact that the 
General Staffs in Europe had based their calculations 
as to ordnance and expenditure on ammunition on the 
assumption of a short war, and the General Staffs in 
question have been proved wrong by the course of 
the war. The conception of war as a single smash- 
ing blow has siowly given place to the conception of 
war as a long process of attrition carried on with con- 
siderable expenditure of men and a vast expenditure 
of ammunition. It has happened that the Germans, 
who were organised for war with a completeness only 
recently realised by the thoughtless in this country, 
were able to turn out munitions on a scale undreamt 
of in Great Britain; they economised their expendi- 
ture of artillery after the battle of Ypres and through- 
out the winter campaign, but they did not economise 
in its production. We, through feeble statecraft, had 
not the means for manufacturing munitions in great 
quantities, and it therefore happened that the work of 
the Fourth Military Member of the Army Council, who 
is the Master-General of Ordnance, assumed an im- 
portance far greater than that which had been origin- 
ally assigned to him. This is not the time for raising 
controversial questions, nor for discussing how far the 
excessive need for munitions could or should have 
been foreseen; the only thing that matters at the 
moment is that the need existed and still exists, that 
it has to be met at the earliest possible moment, and 
that the urgency of this question is so great that it 
transcends the recognised power of the Fourth Mili 
tary Member of the Army Council, that it is beyond 
the human power of the Secretary of State for War, 
and that it therefore requires the creation of a fresh 
post. The Government have recognised its importance 
by the creation of a fresh post of Cabinet rank, as their 
predecessors previously recognised the importance of 
India and the Colonies by creating fresh Cabinet posts 
for those special Departments. 

It need not be assumed that the well-defined functions 
of the Secretary of State for War and the necessarily 
ill-defined functions of the Minister of Munitions will 
clash. Both are engaged in producing material neces 
sary for victory. The first produces the men, the 
second produces the arms; the former is concerned with 
human beings, the latter with weapons. Both are indis- 
pensable, each is useless without the other. The Sec 
retary for War is, in a sense, inevitably the superior, 
since he is concerned not only with the armies if 
training, but with the armies in the field; he has 
everything to say as to the support of the campaigt 
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and the personnel of the Army; in short, he is general 
supervisor of the whole business of war. The Minister 
of Munitions is concerned only with a part, although 
admittedly an essential part, of the business of war; 
his work is largely industrial in that he has to press the 
existing armament factories to produce to their utmost 
limit, and has to secure that other factories, which 
in peace time are used for other purposes, shall in 
this present crisis be diverted to the business of pro- 
ducing munitions of war. On him depends the pro- 
gress of the armies which the Secretary of State has 


created ; he becomes, therefore, in effect, the right hand’ 


of the Secretary of State, and such will remain his 
function during and until the end of the war. 

A constitutional precedent has been created by the 
needs of the time; the course of events has yet to 
prove whether the Minister of Munitions will remain 


as permanent or become as integral a part of our. 


Cabinet system as, say, the Secretary of State for 
the Colories, or whether, if and when the need has 
passed, the Minister for Munitions will be merely a 
constitutional curiosity that will only engage the atten- 
tion of lawyers and historians. To-day, at any rate, 
the country confidently looks to Mr. Lloyd George for 
great work. 


OUR NEW ALLY. 


HE first feeling of every observer with a sense of 
history concerning the arrival of Italy among 
the belligerent powers is an impulsive joy that Italy 
should finally have escaped an unnatural alliance and 
should now be openly ranked with her natural friends. 
Italy has turned away from the powers with whom 
she had no real tie of the spirit and falls into line with 
those who know and value all that the name of Italy 
means to the world. Mr. Asquith rightly seized upon 
this in his telegram to Signor Salandra. ‘‘ The Italian 
people ’’, he said, ‘‘ have always stood for freedom 
and the great ideals of humanity’’. How, indeed, 
could Italy hold aloof from the greatest risorgimento 
in the chronicles of the world? There can be no doubt 
of the crusading enthusiasm of the Italian people. We 
must put this a long way in front of the special and 
political reasons which Italy has for bearing a part 
in the war. The feeling which swept away the ministry 
of Signor Giolitti and enabled Signor Salandra to speak 
out last week on behalf of his country cannot be read 
as the result of cold political calculation. The move- 
ment was led by a poet and drew fresh inspiration 
from every act whereby Germany estranged humanity. 
It is characteristic of the whole origin and history of 
the war movement in Italy that the crowds who cheered 
last week for war in the streets of Rome were heard 
shouting the name of the ‘‘ Lusitania ’’. 

When, last Saturday, we welcomed Italy’s decision 
to come into the war on behalf of the Allies we dwelt 
particularly upon its historic and moral fitness. The 
point cannot be too deeply emphasised. When Ger- 
many, in August last, forced this war upon Europe 
there was hardly anyone who thought for a moment 
that Italy would read the Triple Alliance as committing 
her to Germany’s policy. Italy’s brave and immediate 
declaration of neutrality—a declaration which was 
a direct challenge to all Germany’s special pleading— 
left only one question to be settled. When and how 
would Italy intervene? This question has been an- 
swered in the way Italy’s most constant friends would 
have wished. Italy has come into the war with a 
popular and moral enthusiasm far in excess of anything 
which strict policy required. She has come in at a 
time when the German military machine is unimpaired 
inits strength. Italy is willing to bear with her friends 
blows whose heaviness is incalculable. She has, in- 
deed, come into the fight at the earliest possible 
Moment. The Italian Government had two preliminary 
tasks to perform before the Italian people’s persistent 
aspiration could be freed. It had to put the Italian 
army into a state of warlike efficiency; and, as the old 
ally of Austria, it was bound to exhaust the resources 
of diplomacy before actually declaring war. These 


tasks were accomplished in the first days of May; 
and thereafter it only remained to test politically and 
formally the feeling of the le. This feeling was 
clearly expressed at the Quarta celebrations, in the 
complete victory of Signor Salandra over the peace 
party of Signor Giolitti, in the vote of confidence with 
which we more particularly dealt last week. First to 
last in Italy’s record there has been no indecision or 
faltering of purpose. Such delay as there was has 
—_ due to the need of military and national prepara- 
ion. 

No Government can lightly enter into war. The 
necessity must be plain. Mere sentiment, liking, dis- 
liking, preference of one party to another—these are 
not enough. There must be a deep conviction that 
honour and national interest require the appeal to war. 
Italy was not under any compulsion to come in. From 
the merely political point of view she had the strongest 
temptation to wait—possibly to the end, or, at any 
rate, till the war was virtually settled. That Italy has 
of free will and with enthusiasm come into the war at 
a grave and critical stage is an honourable act of 
courage which, however the fortune of war may go, 
places her definitely among the nations which value a 
fair name and are generously moved. It is grossly 
to mistake the conduct of Italy at this time to regard 
her motives simply as governed by politic calculations 
as to what is likely to happen in the day of settle- 
ment with Austria. There is more than that in the 
glad relief of the Italian people that they have broken 
with the centrai powers and thrown in their fate with 
the Allies. 

Here we touch upon one of the motives for the rage 
and bitterness of Germany. Germany’s feeling for 
Italy is in one way akin to her feeling for England. 
Germany hoped that Great Britain would stay out of 
the war because there were quite a number of cynical 
and selfish reasons to be urged in favour of that line. 
They were, it is true, foolish reasons even from a sel- 
fish point of view, when they were looked into closely ; 
but the German diplomatists hoped that we were 
foolish, and were quite sure that we were selfish. It 
was their enlightenment as to this error which first 
sowed the seed of their bitter hatred for England. 
Similarly, now that Italy has set aside the neutrality 
on which Germany was counting; has rejected the 
specious advantages of procrastination; and has sur- 
prised Germany with a spirit which has little in it of 
the huckster, Germany is heaping upon Italy exactly 
the kind of abuse which once was solely directed 
against ourselves. 

The attitude of Germany towards Italy is preposter- 
ous and lacking in all dignity. Dr. Bethmann-Holl- 
weg cries out that Italy has broken faith, failed in 
loyalty to her friends, and dishonoured a treaty. Apart 
from the fact that these charges are urged by the 
statesman who in August last spoke with contempt 
of a treaty which was still operative and signed by Ger- 
many, the German contention of a breach of faith is 
absurd. The Triple Alliance as a valid defensive in- 
strument perished when Germany decided on war with- 
out consulting Italy at all. It perished then only in 
the strict letter, for the spirit was long since dead 
and buried under a mass of jealous intrigue whereby 
Germany has for a generation thwarted the dearest 
interests of her nominal ally. Italy’s real offence is 
not that she has denounced a treaty, but that her 
denunciation implies that Germany’s late pretences to 
the world that the war was forced upon her at the point 
of the bayonet are not to be seriously regarded. Italy’s 
heart-whole declaration against the Prussian policy of 
brass and powder shows to the German nation a yet 
further hardening of the conscience of Europe against 
her; an indication which Germany characteristically 
receives with hatred and threatenings. 

Italy has received these outbursts with a quiet 
patience. There can be no further arguing any matter 
with the German Government. The Italian people has 
taken the measure of its enemy and is now arming 
for the common European purpose of beating down 
the strong, brutal, and cunning power of Germany. 


Italy’s temper is the temper of her Allies—a quiet 
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resolution to fight the war she has entered to a finish. 
Germany’s hatred of Italy is declared—the venomous 
mechanical snarl with which the English are already 
so familiar. Italy has looked well and leaped into a 
struggle from which, as Italy knows, there is no return- 
ing for any of the combatants. For Italy now, as 
for every one of her allies, nothing short of absolute 
victory will serve. How dearly victory, such victory, 
must needs be bought our new Ally has better means 
of knowing than the opponents of Germany could 
know at the start of the war. The soldiers of Italy 
have for nearly a year watched the German military 
organisation at work. They know how strong and 
efficient it is. The Italian public also knows how the 
German invader wages war. Italy truly measures the 
effort in front of her and the terrible consequences of 
misfortune. The thought of an army established 
within reach of Venice—an army inspired with the 
brutal spirit which sacked Louvain and bombarded 
Reims—will suffice to inspire, not only every Italian 
citizen, but everyone who knows what fruits have 
sprung out of the soil of Italy with horror. There 
can hardly be one thinking person outside the race of 
Germany and Austria who can endure to think of the 
Italian armies as anywhere but within the frontiers of 
the eremy’s country. 

But no such disaster to the world as a hostile inva- 
sion of Italy needs as yet to be considered. Italy 
is now armed and ready; in spirit one of the alert, 
competent, and scientific nations. She can put into 
the field a million trained soldiers and has a fleet which 
appreciably still further weights the naval balance 
against the enemy. Already the gates towards Austria 
are closed, every one of which might serve for an 
Italian Thermopyle. The enemy’s hands are for the 
moment full. The terrible offensive against Russia on 
the San is draining all his strength. The first move is 
with Italy—a move which naturally we await with a 
keen and hopeful interest. 


= 


THE OPTIMIST NUISANCE. 


dhe Speaker this week has addressed some very 
plain words to the optimists who fill some of 
the more sanguine of our journals with ‘‘ rosy vic- 
tories’’. We hope his appeal will at any rate drive 
one very curious idea from the public mind. 
There seems to be quite a number of people who 
think it disloyal and unpatriotic in a journal or a 
public speaker to insist that Germany is a strong and 
stubborn foe who will not easily be defeated. These 
persons reject every attempt to appraise the enemy’s 
fortitude and skill as a kind of treason to the cause of 
the Allies. We entirely fail to see how it is evidence 
of a want of patriotism to insist that we are fighting 
a resolute opponent whose resources are organised for 
war to a finish, whose efficiency is as yet unimpaired, 
whose ultimate defeat will require from us enormous 
effort and sacrifice. We cannot pretend to discover 
the logic of this charge. But the charge is made. It 
is levelled repeatedly against those who consistently 
refuse to believe that the war can be fought on the 
unvarying basis of business, pleasure and victory as 
usual. We have always refused to accept this view 
of the war. As early as September of last year, when 
the ‘‘ optimists ’’ were talking of a six months’ war and 
making ready to welcome the Russians in Berlin, we 
began to warn our readers against taking too easy and 
cheerful a view of the immense struggle that lay before 
us. In proportion as the rosy view has been encouraged 
we have more and more insistently tried to counter its 
mischievous and enervating effect. The task has been 
disagreeable enough. It has needed laboursome repeti- 
tion week by week of the points in which our enemy 
is strong, of the efforts by which our enemy has to be 
met, of the falsehood of much that passes for exact 
knowledge on popular platforms. We have often had 


to neglect much that is heartening and splendid in the 

positive achievements of our own men and of our Allies — 
in order to impress upon too sanguine people the 
necessity for a supreme and continuous effort, fully 


' an inverted loyalty to the Government? 


| 


| ance for their conduct. 
| measure of the war. 


aware that this was a part which exposed one to 
charges of insensibility and ingratitude. 

The need for warning, emphatic and repeated, 
against a roseate view of the war has lately increased 
rather than diminished. So serious has become the 
result of shouting victory in the streets, of placarding 
the country with announcements that all is well, of 
systematically creating the impression that the war is 
comfortably taking an inevitable course to a triumphant 
end, that a department of State actually had to warn the 
“‘ optimist ’’ Press against framing ‘‘ ridiculous ’’ head- 
lines out of every quiet telegram from the Front and 
giving the public an impression that success is normal 
and that the war will win itself if left to itself. The 
mischievous ‘‘ optimists ’’ can no longer plead ignor- 
They have by now taken the 
They know that the highest 


_ authorities dislike and discourage the daily victories, 


| 


advances, and massacres of the enemy which they 
invariably celebrate. They know the grave damage 
done by these reports to recruiting. They know that 
they create in the country a false confidence, a sense 
of normal security and ease. Why, then, do they per- 
sist in their mischievous policy? Is it that victory is 
popular? Or was it, before the days of the Coalition, 
If this last 
supposition be correct, perhaps we may hope that the 
new arrangements in Downing Street will see an end 
of the absurd delusion that the counting of dead 
Germans in the Yser is akin to the counting of a 
Ministerial majority in the House of Commons. 

We must apologise for raising again a matter we 
have continually urged since war broke out. But the 
matter cannot be left for a moment. It is not less, it 
is more, serious than it was six months ago. Large 
numbers of people in the country are fast settling down 
to the war as to something normal. For them it is 
just a state of the labour market, a thing which can 
weil go on indefinitely without any very serious con- 
sequences. We have heard from the Clyde that at 
the bottom of the difficulty as to munitions is this 


| very feeling of normality, of indifference to the war, 


| of a lack of realisation. 


How can we expect the 
working man who has never seen a German or heard 
the discharge of a rifle loaded to kill, who reads of the 
war as of something exciting and invariably successful 
taking place in a foreign country, who is continually 
told that all is going well—how can we expect him to 
realise that effort and sacrifice are required of him? 
He only knows that he is earning better money than 
ever he earned before; that the authorities leave it 
entirely within his personal discretion as to how, when 
and where he shall work or lie idle; that the Germans 
are continually being beaten and that their country is 
collapsing financially and is on the edge of starvation. 
He sees men in khaki in the streets and at the railway 
station. But he has never lived under military con- 
ditions. Martial law is outside his experience. He 
has not seen anything at all of war. War, for him, 
is an expedition—an adventure whose chapters are 
recorded in the newspapers. The only difference for 
him between this war and any other war is that it is 
being fought a little nearer than usual and that food 
is dear. 

How is this man to realise that the war is a matter 
which instantly concerns himself and that the country 
really needs his services? The war for him means 
higher wages, victory in many newspapers, and 4 
remote chance that the Zeppelins will visit him in the 
night. 

Curiously it is precisely those journals which most 
desire the voluntary system of fighting and working 
to succeed which most persistently feed the public on 
victories and success! The journals which talk of 4 
‘* spontaneous uprising of the people ’’ are those which 
have continually lulled them with assurances that al: 
is going smoothly, which have clamorously attacked 
those of their contemporaries which have given the 
truth to the public according to their knowledge. It 
is they who have helped to encourage the idea that 
to tell the truth is unpatriotic. The ‘ optimist” 
journals seem to be doing their utmost to defeat theif 
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own idea. Clearly the spontaneous uprising of the 
people has not yet seized on those workers at 
Glasgow who manceuvre their piece-work and stand 
idle beside their machines according to the old etiquette 
of the trade union in peace time. How is this uprising 
to occur so long as the impregnable strength and devo- 
tion of the enemy is belittled; so long as every word 
that points to success is taken from its context, magni- 
fied, set at the head of the column, and offered blackly 
emphatic to the eye at every corner of the street: sc 
long as every scrap of evidence which points to the 
necessity of using every man and machine at full power 
is hidden away in small print? 

The indifference of thousands of people in the 
country—an indifference clear to the most casual 
observer—is not, of course, confined to a single class. 
But virtually wherever it exists it is due not to a want 
of patriotism, but to a want of ability and a want of 
evidence to realise the real nature of the Struggle in 
which we are engaged. There is no lack of the will to 
sacrifice personal ease and interests if the need is 
shown. It is true that at Glasgow and elsewhere drink 
has had a share in the bad work of certain classes of 
workers. We have weighed that evidence and ad- 
mitted it. But a far more serious cause—one that con- 
tributes to the drink evil itself—is undoubtedly the want 
of knowledge bred of a senseless ‘‘ optimism”. Those 
who encourage this, deliberately or from mere levity 
and excitement of mind, must be held responsible. 

It will not be easy for the “‘ optimists” to change 
their tone. _They have helped to induce in their readers 
an expectation of success, easy and swift. They are 
directly responsible for that class of reader mentioned 
at the beginning of this article——a class which now 
demands an easy victory as though it were due to the 
public. We would urge upon the ‘‘optimists”’ that these 
people will have to be offended sooner or later. The 
hard logic of events will offend them more grievously 
than the plain speaking which has too long been 
delayed. There is also another thing to be considered. 
The call is still for more men and more munitions. 
But men are not inclined to leave good wages, 
or work themselves to exhaustion, to help defeat an 
enemy whom they can defeat every day of the week by 
simply staying at home. The only possible antidote 
to the mistaken policy of do-as-you-please-about-the- 
war is a Government and Press entirely devoted to 
bringing the war home to the individual. 


THE GREAT WAR. 


APPRECIATION (No. 43) BY VIEILLE MoustTacue. 
MEN, MINISTERS: AND Munitions. 


A RECOGNISED first principle in modern strategy 

is to show oneself at the critical point as strong 
as possible. Strength consists of two factors, men and 
their arms. ‘‘ Armament ’’, says Von der Goltz, ‘‘ con- 
tributes very materially to success. The bravest sol- 
diers with lances and swords could effect little against 
breech loaders and rifled cannon. There can certainly 
never be a complete disproportion between armaments 
and behaviour of an army, because, in the latter, there 
is intelligence which takes the place of good weapons. 
But untimely parsimony, technical mistakes or obsti- 
nacy and false pride, which will not allow a weapon 
once declared to be good to be discarded, may, consi- 
dering the rapid progress of our times, be productive 
of considerable inequalities. An armament correspond- 
ing to all the demands of the times is, on that account 
all the more important, because the want of it imme- 
diately reacts upon the confidence of the soldier. 
Nothing is worse than when he feels himself neglected 
in this respect and believes himself, without his own 
fault, obliged to succumb to a fire which he cannot 
resist.’ War is the continuation of politics with 
Weapons in hand, 

The mishandling of the question of munitions 
for war appears to have a singular fatality for 
Party Government. A policy that is continuous only 


in its uncertainty can but be a gamble. When the 
instrument of a war policy is permitted to take the 
form of a political shuttlecock, then when the game 
begins the weak feathers yield at each repeated blow. 
A stick of cordite sufficed not many years ago for the 
overthrow of one Cabinet. This fate overtook a 
Government in a period of profound peace. The dis- 
union and disruption of a Ministry during a period of 
war bids fair to check its prosecution and to militate 
against an early successful termination unless the 
matter is in hands that will put the question beyond 
dispute. And yet the question of munitions and the 
part that fire from howitzer, gun and rifle was 
doomed to play in this struggle was taught us in the 
first five minutes of the combat. The preliminary fire 
fight, we learn, is the avenue to success, and in this 
war we have realised that science has enabled it to be 
increased fourfold in intensity, volume, and efficiency. 

The War Ministries of Powers who make any pre- 
tence to ensure national security govern their methods 
by the systems employed in powerful neighbour 
bureaux, added to what experience they have gained 
by study of the most recent campaigns and, what is 
far better still, by the profit of practical experience. 
Organisation which is the work of peace is left in the 
hands of expert technical authority. One branch deals 
with the distribution of the armed forces of the Em- 
pire into masses of men, denominated corps, divisions, 
and brigades, etc., which are capable of being handled 
and commanded and trained by an individual for war 
purposes. This branch further allots mechanical con- 
trivances for war, other than the personal weapon, 
in a proportion to each thousand of men on the 
War Establishment, and suggests to an adminis- 
trative branch the amount of ammunition per im- 
plement, gun, rifle, or howitzer that should be held 
in reserve for the purposes of a campaign. As the 
accepted pattern for war organisation Germany has 
held the field since 1870. The proportion of her 
number of guns to rifles has varied from time to time, 
and corresponding increases or variations in numbers 
have periodically followed suit in other armies. If the 
symbol x be used to denote this proportion, x will have 
been found during the past forty years to have run 
from four guns per 1,000 infantry to perhaps six. A 
well-kept German secret was patent to the allied 
armies on the opening day of the present hostilities. 
The existence of a number of extra powerful mobile 
field howitzers firing shells loaded not only with 
ordinary explosive, but with a nature of high explosive, 
together with a very high proportion of portable 
machine guns, opened our eyes to what we had to 
contend with. The ‘‘ unexpected ’’ given to us by the 
enemy carried him triumphantly in four weeks to the 
banks of the river Marne in the Western theatre. 

A further disillusion was to await the armies of the 
Allies, and perhaps has also affected in a lesser degree 
the calculations of the War Staffs of the enemy. The 
perfection of modern weapons has totally upset the 
computation of the administrative departments of war 
in their estimates for the purpose of possessing in 
reserve a war stock of ammunition. A symbol y 
would better express what this number of rounds per 
weapon had been hitherto considered as sufficient for 
the purposes of a campaign. When the early experi- 
ence of the war plainly disclosed that fire effect 
would dominate manceuvre in battle it was apparent 
that a revolution in ideas of administration for the pur- 
poses of prosecuting successful war was imperative. 
It will probably be found in future history that por- 
tions of all armies, German, French, Russian, and 
British alike, expended a year’s supply of their 
ammunition during the course of one month. 

The symbol y will assuredly require some working 
power behind it that will enable it to increase its 
potency three- or maybe fourfold. We ask in reason 
why after ten months has not this power been already 
assured for our arms? The production of small-arm 


cartridges for rifle and machine gun is not beyond the 
skill of woman labour, but when dealing with shells 
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for high-explosive powder and the necessary fuses it 
will be found to be only a skilled man’s task. It must 
not be forgotten that the introduction of a high-ex- 
plosive (HE) shell into the British Service has been a 
matter which has been approached with shyness by 
successive Secretaries for War. A novelty in war 
material is never very acceptable to a Minister in a 
Cabinet which welcomes every chance of throwing 
something to the party wolves who clamour for a re- 
duction of armaments. The insertion of the high-ex- 
plosive shell in the vocabulary of warlike stores has 
been held up for years on the paltry excuse that a trust- 
worthy and safe fuse for the ignition of the charge 
could not be found. This is a really childish plea, for 
if the value of such a weapon as an instrument of 
destruction is accepted, the difficulty of accommodating 
the fuse to the explosive might be overcome by a com- 
promise in the ingredients of one or the other. This 
is a matter which the brains in our Royal Laboratory 
Department could easily have worked out in a satis- 
factory manner had they but been given the task and 
the funds for the purpose of experiment. 

The starvation of our Army in numbers, arms, and 
equipment must lie at the door of politicians to 
whom party strife has for years been of much more 
significance than national security. We cannot forget 
the repeated pleadings of expert soldiers for a more 
thorough searching out of the many weaknesses in our 
Army system, and of the deficiency in numbers and 
power of the weapons in the hands of the men whe 
might be called upon to face the finest fighting machine 
that the world has ever seen. For two years before 
this present trial at arms which has brought us 
to our sense of military weakness we were invited to 
believe that the teachings of a live Colonel of Yeomanry 
should overrule the lessons bequeathed to us by a dead 
Cesar. Surely a nation has a right to expect advice 
from the mouth of its leaders and experts and act 
upon such, and not be permitted to await to learn 
its duty from the mouth of hostile cannon. Here we 
are in the tenth month of the most bloody war in his- 
tory and still talking. While our men are dying in 


their thousands after living for weeks in trenches | 


drenched with shell fire or smothered with foul gas, 
we at home still enjoy Bank Holidays, Shop Act 
holidays, Eight Hours Bill, and all the idle hours that 
labour unions will encourage for a twopenny dispute. 
We are trying the feelings of our brave men 
somewhat high. Beware lest we reach a danger- 
point. An extract from the letter of an old comrade 
may be of interest: ‘‘On Thursday morning the 
Germans turned on over 50 howitzers for over three 
hours. The men were either buried in débris or hurled 
into the air. By noon the three Brigade fire trenches 
were wiped out, but not a man had left. At 2 the 

were ordered in to occupy the inferno. 
Everybody agrees it was one of the finest things of 
the war. To say they were magnificent does not do 
them justice. They surpassed themselves. They ad- 
vanced and drove the Germans back with the bayonet, 
and occupied a line of shell craters for the night. My 
losses are awful! There it is!! That’s the price we 
pay for being short of guns and ammunition!!!” 
And yet we read, as remarked in my last letter, of 
workmen sitting with folded arms in front of a 
munition-of-war machine, the lathe motionless, at 
the bidding of a trade union. Can nothing be done 
during the continuance of a life-and-death struggle to 
regulate and control the mass of inert manhood, who 
are already in the bonds of compulsion and servitude— 
slaves to custom, intemperance, or bad habits? Can 
nobody prevail upon such victims to recognise that self- 
sacrifice is now self-interest? Have we no Mirabeau 
who can arise and scathe our apathetic, self-indulgent 
countrymen, as did that Republican in his appeal to 
his fellow-men then in dire throes to yield up a portion 
only of their enjoyment? ‘‘ No, you will perish, and 
the loss of your honour will not save for you one of 
your detestable indulgences. You will all be engulfed 
in the universal ruin, and those most interested to 


make the sacrifice demanded by the country are you 
yourselves.”’ 

With new Ministers we have but to hope that we 
shall find new methods, but with the further hope that 
the velvet glove will be cast aside until the dawn of 
peace. 

We, too, have our Mirabeau, who can speak both 
plainly and fearlessly. He possesses a versatility that 
enables him to suit his conversation to his company. 
He can hit straight from the shoulder when required. 
Now that he is released from the shackles of 
party control he will know where to direct his 
trenchant diatribes, and not before they are wanted, 
No waste of breath on invective against a class 
that once furnished him an unreasonable scope for 
party interest, for he will find no member of that 
class that is still left living that is not proving 
itself worthy of the highest traditions of the race. 
No, he will find millions that it will be his busi- 
ness to endeavour to unlearn the pernicious doctrines 
of indiscipline that he himself has preached. This is 
his task if he will accept it, and the nation will have 
no fear of his success, for they have learnt that in its 
present stress he has proved himself at heart a verit- 
able Briton. 

Let there be no misgivings. The third stage of this 
great campaign has opened ill for the Allies. We 
have lost a splendid opportunity. The miscalculation 
in our original purpose to open the spring with a 
vigorous offensive with our new armies is due as much 
to the absence of adequate machinery to get full power 
out of our war industries as it is to the apathy of a 
number of the workmen themselves. Our astute 
enemy has profited by our want of foresight, and has 
dealt a stunning blow at our Ally in the East with 


| material of a splendid nature drawn from the West. 


He knows too well how to profit by every weak joint 
that appears in our armour. 

When we are ready to move we must move to 
assured victory, even if in the interval we have to 
follow the example of France and withdraw fighting 
men for the forge. And why not? With new methods 
in war new specialists are necessary. We are daily 
learning. We have already withdrawn men from fight- 
ing units to form Corps of Pioneers and Corps of 
Chemists. Can we not form Corps of Military Arti- 
sans and allow labour to share in the dignity of war? 

The conductor of war must be given full responsi- 
bility for producing the actors on the stage, but the 
production of the necessary properties for that stage 
had best be left in the hands of the very best expert. 
Few of us will hesitate to agree that a critical time 
has arrived, that if the nation has decided to impose 
its will as a conqueror our new rulers must have 
behind them the power to enforce by law on our man- 
hood the obligation to serve the country either with 
a firearm or with a forearm. 

After ten months of war we have evolved a Cabinet 
whose sole cry is war and whose sole purpose is Vic- 
tory. It has within it the possibility of saving the 
Empire, not only in the present stress, but for futurity. 
No prophet can foretell the economic prospect of our 
country at the conclusion of this gigantic world up- 
heaval. Whether we win in the struggle or not, we 
know that upon the strong right arm of the manhood 
of the Empire we must depend to hold what we have 
got. If we are to continue under our present system 
of relying upon the voluntary effort of the manhood 
for this purpose we may find ourselves in extreme 
danger. With the existing Cabinet, in which there 
are two minds on the question of economic methods 
of national prosperity, it is as well to remember that 
if the panacea for unemployment is to be found in a 
future system of reform of our tariffs, our prospects of 
maintaining the forces of the Crown sink to zero. We 
shall come out of this war short of men. Trade 
governs the recruiting market. Under the old pre- 


war system authorities are agreed that between 70 
and 80 per cent. of men who enlisted did so from 
We have now an opportunity of fore- 
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stalling and anticipating a huge difficulty. A form of 
Universal Service and obligation by law to bear arms, 
which at the present moment of danger would be 
acceptable to the nation, will create an insurance for 
life to the Empire. We shall for certain be obliged 
to remodel our military system at the conclusion of this 
struggle, and an opportunity is now offered to create 
its foundation, which must be based upon a Citizen 
Army that can be the most serviceable tool but can 
never become a dangerous tyrant. 


MIDDLE ARTICLES. 


THE FRENCH NEWSPAPERS AND WAR. 

By Ernest Dimnet. 
I° it right to blame people who do all they can 

because they do not do all that we might wish them 
to do? No, probably not; and I am not going to 
abuse newspaper writers even if I complain of the 
newspapers not being adequate. I shall never forget 
how bravely the journalists lied during the month of 
August when telling the truth too soon would have 
been a treason, and I shall always admire a few 
literary men, foremost of whom is Maurice Barrés, for 
sitting down to a daily article through the long months 
of the war and for starting charities and drawing 
on themselves the formidable avalanche of public 
generosity. 

But an institution is not the same thing with the 
men it employs or corrupts, and it is a fact that the 
Press does not satisfy and on the contrary frequently 
irritates us. Here again it may not be so much the 


fault of the Press as the fault of the readers: they | 


make the Press in time of peace what it must remain 
in time of war, and they have not perspicacity enough 
to see how dangerous it is for millions of people to 
turn to a sheet of paper in the hope of finding their 
thought waiting ready made for them upon it. But, 
whatever the causes may be, the result is the same, 
and we find that the newspapers are unsatisfactory ; 
we long for things, for action, for some share in the 
danger of the combatants to the extent of feeling the 
non-appearance of the German airman as a disappoint- 
ment, and the papers are full of words. 

The mistake of the French newspapers is primarily to 
be too long. Who would not be glad to see them shrink 
to one page on which there might be a map or a statis- 
tical table with brief explanations of the same from a 
trustworthy encyclopedia? With a column or so of 
really telling news presented in uncriticised nudeness as 
it generally is to the American reader, we should be 
quite content. What we want is information, and what 
we unconsciously crave is a newspaper which would be 
written by an ideally neutral person with an ideally 
intelligent range of explanation. What do we get? 
Blanks where there should be news, and disquisitions 
where we expect a few positive statements. 

The habit of speculating, of assembling and dis- 
cussing generalisations, is so deeply rooted that it per- 
sists even when there is nobody to give what is said 
the salt of contradiction. Only there is a lack of con- 
viction in those compositions, sometimes a nervousness 
which says as plainly as words: When will peace 
return at last, that we may challenge, contradict, refute 
and—if the occasion offers itself—abuse one another? 
Hence on one hand the platitudes rampant in the 
numberless articles to which we are treated about the 
réle of Italy in the war, or the beauty of the European 
map as it will appear after proper rehandling, about 
the end of militarism and the beginning of the new 
golden age; and on the other hand the barely 
suppressed irritability of the Radical journalist when 
he taunts his Conservative confrére about the so-called 
silence of the Pope, and gets taunted in exchange for 
imagining that the Pope ought to speak like a journal- 
ist. We read, or we skip, as we are inclined or as 
our attitude generally is towards newspaper stuff; but 
we are not convinced, and as we are in no mood for 
taking an inferior part in a farce we let the germs of 
discontent sink deeper in us than usual. 


The military critic on whom great hopes had been 
built at the beginning of the war is a failure too. He 
would have been reverently followed if the war had 
been all the time what it was in its first weeks; but 
as we settled at La Bassée or Berry-au-Bac we had 
time to see the foibles of this brilliant outsider, to notice 
how easily he caught the rhetorical habits of his 
colleagues and learned to say the same thing, that is 
to say nothing, for a long series of days or weeks: 
we found out that he frequently made copy by retail- 
ing the text-books of his Ecole de Guerre days; and 
to finish him we lived long enough to see plain 
civilians catch his jargon and comment on the com- 
muniqué with quite the professional admixture of 
modesty and confidence. It is painful to see in a 
widely circulated paper, on the same page and in two 
parallel columns, a general aped to perfection by a 
very ordinary reporter. Colonel Feyler—four lines 
from whose pen tell us more than the slow tirades of 
most others—seems a genius because ‘he early hit on 
the plan to say little when there was not much to be 
said. 

The French have always been happier in the expres- 
sion of ideas than in that of emotions, and it is not 
surprising if the sentimentalism which abounds in the 
Parisian papers is more unpleasant than otherwise. 
I must say that this sentimentalism is not native but 
acquired. It did not exist before the Romanticists 
imported it from abroad or corrupted medizval feeling 
into a loathsome affectation. In its present form every 
experienced reader will have no difficulty in discover- 
ing its kinship and perhaps parentage: whenever we 
see a newspaper writer seize hold of an affecting narra- 
tive, we know what we must expect: before having 
read four lines we catch in the poor prose the ring to 
which we have long been accustomed on the stage, the 
international tremolo which I am afraid has been 
spread through the world mostly by the Hebrew 
members of the fraternity. It would be a thousand 
pities if more of the heroic deeds accomplished in this 
war were lost, as many must have been as long as 
journalists were kept away from the lines; but they 
had better be lost than be spoiled as we often see them 
by the vicinity of so much clumsy copy. These thing's 
are unbearable unless they are told in the spirit in 
which they were done, and recall at once either 
what Jomini, the least literary of men, called the 
‘« passionate drama ”’ of the fight, or the greatness of 
death met simply. 

What, then, are we to do? Treat the newspapers 
according to their deserts. It is not difficult to see 
whether a journalist—were he an _ ex-minister of 
Foreign Affairs, as we have several—has really some- 
thing to say. If he is making copy, let us consign his 
moonshiny prose to the nothingness of the basket ; if 
he is using his professional experience to make us 
clearer about the policy of M. Zographos, let him be 
blessed and his words cherished. The mistake in these 
nervous times is to regard the babbling papers of this 
age as our grandfathers regarded the elaborate chap- 
ters in the philosophy of daily politics which used to 
be printed sixty years ago, and to seek calm and solace 
in them. The true source of working philosophy in 
urselves or in the multitude which 


these days is in o 
lives around us. One is amazed at the amount of 


wisdom one hears in the streets, at the intelligence of 
simple people talking over the affairs of the com- 
munity. As to courage, there are immense reserves 
of it if we know where to look for them. The brave 
silence of the women who have husbands or sons at 
the Front, and the indescribable expression—firm, no 
doubt, but also pathetic—of the quieter kind of soldiers 
is a lesson which ought to last us a lifetime. 


SECRET COMMUNICATIONS. 


INCE war broke out we have become very familiar 
S with the man to whom there has been entrusted 
secret information. They are few indeed who have not 


| at one time or another had special knowledge, only to 
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be imparted behind closed doors and under the 
strictest pledges. Most of the common gossip about 
the war begins as a mystery received in confidence from 
someone who knows someone in the War Office by 
someone who passes it on to his best friend with the 
same air of knowing more than the newspapers are 
allowed to print. 

The epigrammatist has said that the best way to 
spread news is to tell it as a secret to one’s friend. 
For a secret is humanly of value rather as a thing to 
be told than as a thing to be kept. Only the special 
training of diplomacy, statecraft, or expert commerce 
can eradicate the natural desire to publish one’s inti- 
macy with special sources of knowledge. As to 
duplicity itself, that is a fine art almost confined to 
those who practise it as a profession. The tyro, even 
if he can avoid hinting that he could tell if he would, 
gives himself away by his strained silence or sup- 
pressed excitement. Fénélon realised this when he 
set forth the importance of children being early taught 
the art of keeping a secret. Telemachus, whilst still 
a child, knew how to move among his mother’s 
suitors, keeping her counsel and his own, without 
letting it be seen that he had a secret. Only people 
at the Foreign Office can do that to-day. Secrecy, 
indeed, is one of the leading arts of government—one 
that the politician cannot begin to practise too soon. 
He should begin early, and neglect no chance of keep- 
ing his hand in. Persons who turn secret late in life 
and neglect the art cannot command the viso sciolto 
of Ulysses’s son or of Mary of Scots, who at ten years 
old was the delight of the Guises—all of them experts-— 
for her skill in keeping a secret, while charming all 
the world by the ravishing frankness of her manner. 
Few modern statesmen could equal Charles IX., 
another pupil of the same school, who awakened the 
admiration of the historian for the manner in which he 
kept the secret of the great plot. It was cosa nota- 
bile, says Davila, to see the old chief of the Huguenot 
faction brought to make his submission to the King; 
*‘ but it was a much more notable thing that the King, 
sO young in years, so irascible by nature, knew how 
to dissemble so perfectly that, calling him father and 
raising him with his own hand, he made everyone 
believe him to be sincerely reconciled to him’’. This 
unquestionably was the result of early training. A 
youth thus taught is more than a match for veterans 
in intrigue; but there is something repulsive to the 
modern mind in these youthful twists of the medizval 
deceiver. Our instinct has turned against making 
children a party to secrets of any kind. They are a 
burden peculiarly unfitted for children. 

These are special cases. With most persons the 
art of keeping a secret is at a low enough stage. 
Indeed, the simplest secret is apt to become a burden 
intolerable to be borne. People will even blab their 
secrets when they are likely to injure their fame, even 
their life. Half the confessions of gross crime are 
made, not from remorse, but simply because the 
criminal cannot keep his secret; he wants a present 
gratification, and prefers to tell it and die. How much 
less likely is the small secret of the common tattler to 
be hidden! Here we are dealing with something quite 
different from the dissimulation of political schemers 
or conspirators or breakers of the law. Our relations 
to these small secrets are of two kinds. They may be 
our own or our friend’s. Now, it is clearly a duty to 
keep our friend’s secret, and it is wisdom to keep our 
own, but the majority of people find this a hard duty. 
Some, indeed, are quite unable to do it. Most people 
with a secret have only one object in life. It is to find 
for their secret a fit depositary; they regard it as an 
egg to be laid in a safe place. These are the best. 
The worst must go on telling everybody. Their minds 
are thoroughfares through which they invite anyone 
to pass. All their stock is in the window, and our 
secret is only hung out with the rest. Nor is this the 
limit of their garrulity. To be fond of secrets leads, 
of course, to the making of them; it is to be fond, not 
only of hearing and telling, but of having them. 


| 


Indeed, the impulse to tell and to conceal are in this 


case alike. People in this state of mind don’t much 
care for any information that is not enveloped ip 
mystery. Their notion of a pleasant conversation is 
of telling things that ought not to be told, or of which 
the tone implies that they ought not to be told; their 
notion of a compliment is to impart something with 
the entreaty not to let it go further. Our first intro. 
duction to this form of confidence is at once flattering 
and embarrassing. Our honour and discretion are 
appealed to. No doubt gossip gains a great deal in 
excitement when thus imparted, but in time it becomes 
harassing to the hearer, who cannot for the life of him 
recall which was particular and which general informa- 
tion, and fears lest what was confided under the bond 
of secrecy should be let out unawares. Really this 
gain-giving is quite unnecessary. The person who 
tells his secret from no necessity, but only to amuse 
himself at the time, cannot thus throw the onus of 
keeping it on our shoulders. He has no right to ex- 
pect from us more prudence than he has shown; while 
a further experience makes it apparent that our friend 
had only one notion of a téte-d-téte, as an opportunity 
for telling a secret. A vast number of secrets of this 
sort are current. Nor does it do to call it a secret no 
longer. It is a very fair secret, as the world goes, so 
long as it is not discussed by threes and fours, and 
so long as the person mainly concerned does not know 
that it is known. It has become an open secret—like 
the passage of the Russian soldiers through England 
last autumn. 

Secrets themselves vary very much in their keeping 
power. There are secrets which there is no tempta- 
tion to tell, from the absence in them of certain popu- 
lar qualities; there are others so universally interesting 
or curious, or so congenial to both tellers and hearers, 
that they have no chance of being kept. Nobody 
could have kept the secret of Midas’s ears. A slave 
has the blame of letting it out, but, if he had waited, 
the monarch’s wisest and most ancient councillors 
would have whispered it, not to the reeds, but to each 
other, under the excuse that it was an affair of state; 
and, if these had got no hint of the wonder, the owner 
of the ears would have told it himself. It is just one 
of those peculiarities that cannot be borne alone. 
Even if the perruquier did his part to a miracle, the 
secret of a wig would never be kept. Wherever the 
commoner form of curiosity is stimulated it always 
gains its end. Thus no betrothal is ever a secret, 
even though—which is not often the case—the princi- 
pal parties try to keep it one. The secret that is kept 
best is what people don’t care to hear; and even here 
the possessor is apt to blab, from resentment at the 
neglect of his mystery. De Quincey says that, except 
where a secret is of a nature to affect some person’s 
life, most men would not remember beyond two years 
the most solemn obligations to secrecy. 

A secret is not always good for the moral health. 
There are things about a man which are worse for a 
mystery. A selfish secret is the worst of all. The 
mischief is indefinitely aggravated by absolute brood- 
ing silence. Misers and hoarders have their secrets, 
which they have no temptation to tell, and which 
separate them from humanity. Nothing can look 
what it is to one of these men guarding some hidden 
fraud; the mind becomes so fixed on the thought of 
preserving a secret which is life and death that it comes 
at last to be himself against the world—against every 
person and thing outside his own consciousness. 

Paradoxically the most faithful keeper of a secret 
is one who does not think of it as a secret. He merely 
regards it as something which is better not told. He 
never allows it to be confided to him if he can kindly 
and fairly avoid it. He neither likes to hear nor to tell. 
People who like secrets betray them, to show their 
own consequence and to make themselves acceptable; 
for, as Dr. Johnson says, most men seem rather in- 
clined to confess the want of virtue than of importance. 

If a man has a weighty secret, which he really de- 


| sires to go no further, it is superfluous to say that he 
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does best to keep it to himself; but if he is not equal 

to the burden, or if, on other grounds, a confidant is 
needed, it is not well to fix upon some person naturally 
silent. Such a one is the most likely of all to blurt 
out your secret, from mere ignorance of the art of talk- 
ing. The silent man usually has nothing he cares to 
say, and so says nothing; but this is no guarantee 
against his talking when he finds himself in the novel 
position of having something which he would like to 
say and which others would like to hear. People are 
not taciturn from discretion. A natural easy habit of 
talking is the best veil for a secret. A good talker 
knows how to divert suspicion and to give the con- 
versation the direction he pleases. Persons naturally 
silent know the right thing to say in an emergency. 
Neither must a secret ever be told to a person who 
would look down upon it. Full half the breaches of 
confidence are perpetrated in mere disdain. Thus 
husbands and wives betray each other’s secrets. The 
wife tells what the husband lets fall of business 
because she does not realise its importance. The 
husband betrays his wife and her friends to his 
familiars from manly contempt of women’s petty 
mysteries. The only safe confidant—apart from high 
personal qualities—is one with some community of 
interest in the affair itself. 

It is an old problem how far a wife is entitled to the 
secrets of her husband. There is the point of view 
urged by Montaigne that to tell a secret to a friend is 
no breach of fidelity, because a man and his friend 
are virtually one and the same. This is a transparent 
fallacy as Montaigne puts it, and we do not. see how 
it is less a fallacy where it is a man and wife instead of 
friend and friend. The consequences to the friend are 
the same. We think Sir Philip Sidney settled the point 
once for all when he wrote in his fine manner : ‘‘ What 
is mine, even to my life, is hers I love, but the secret 
of my friend is not mine.”’ 


LONELINESS. 


SEA of mist pearl-white, 
Hills faint beyond the sea, 
Nothing but fading light 
And thoughts, long thoughts, of thee. 


A sea of drifting mist, 
A lone ship on the sea. 
Your absent face unkissed 
And life lived wearily. 
Ropert A. CuristTie, 
Basingstoke Camp. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE NECESSITY FOR COMPULSORY SERVICE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
24 May 1915s. 

Sir,—As one who for many years in the 
cacy of Voluntary Army service as sufficient for any 
war in which Great Britain might be involved ] 
naturally approach the subject of my letter with some 
Misgiving, as I have to acknowledge that all my 
Preconceived theories were totally fallacious, and 
grounded on entirely false premises. I have spent a 
no inconsiderable portion of my life in Germany, and 
have been present on, I think, eight occasions at 
German manceuvres, once having been attached to the 
Staff of General Hindenburg. I have been in contact 
with Germans of all classes of society, and believed 
that I knew Germany, which appeared to me animated 
by such friendship to Great Britain that a war between 
the two countries was unthinkable. I have heard the 


aiser express the warmest attachment to our country. 
I regarded the truculence of Treitschke and Bernhardi 


as jingo vapourings ; now we know but too well that 
their writings represent the views and intentions of the 
crowned criminal of Germany, of whom it is a charity 
to say, as they did of Caligula, that he is ‘‘ an epileptic 
with highly developed criminal instincts’’. Germany 
follows his lead, and we are at war with the whole 
nation, which must be humbled to the dust if liberty 
and civilisation are not to be lost to the world. This 
monster, which has for twenty-five years been pre- 
paring its onslaught against freedom, can only be 
crushed by the full power of the Allies. With the 
exception of ourselves, they are giving their full 
power. This can only be done by calling up for 
service all the manhood of the country of military age 
—that is, by means of conscription. The eyes of our 
people are not yet open to the magnitude of the con- 
flict or the immensity of its issues, Germany is out for 
lust of world-power, and for any atrocities, however 
heinous, that may further her ends. There is no crime 
of lust, murder, and pillage that her brutish and bestial 
Army and Navy will not commit by order of their 
officers and by command of their ‘“‘ most High”’. 
They burn to commit these atrocities upon us, and 
especially on our wounded in hospitals, our women 
and children. No terms can ever be arranged with 
savages and barbarians. They must be utterly humili- 
ated, so that they and their War Lord may never 
again disturb the peace of the world and destroy its 
prosperity. Without conscription, magnificent as the 
efforts of Lord Kitchener have been, we can never 
collect strength enough to lay low the foul Teutonic 
vulture. Thousands of thousands of young men of all 
classes are playing the slacker in London and through- 
out the country; older men with wives and children 
are going to the Front who ought to be reserved for 
home defence, while the slackers in question do not 
even trouble to prepare themselves for that. I believe 
if conscription were really threatened, Lord Kitchener 
would get as many men as could be wanted, but doubt 
exists everywhere as to the courage of any Govern- 
ment to introduce a measure which may cost votes, 
but which has become absolutely necessary for the 
security of the Empire. 
Your obedient servant, 
ALFRED E. TURNER. 


A NATIONAL REGISTER. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 


“We should practically register every man in 
this country with regard to his fitness for the ranks 
or other work ’’.—GENERAL SiR Ivor HERBERT. 


Sir,—The startling revelation about voluntary 
enlistment is that it has upset industry far more than 
the compulsory systems of Germany and France— 
both highly-organised industrial communities. . 

How are we to get the practical register asked for 
by Sir Ivor Herbert? A very large section of our 
people are already registered under the National Insur- 
ance Act. 

These registers should be completed by the parish 
authorities in each parish. 

Males between 18 and 4o should be registered : ages, 
occupation, and residence should be recorded. 

When the registers are ready, sub-committees should 
be appointed by the Territorial Force Associations of 
the country to go through the registers. 

Every male, between the ages given above, who 
was not found to be working at some occupation 
directly connected with clothing, equipment, trans- 
port, or munitions for the Navy or Army would be 
sent before a doctor, and if found fit ordered to report 
himself at some military station within 30 days. 

Give a month for the preparation of the register— 
one month for the sub-committees to go through the 
registers, one month for a man to settle up his affairs, 
and for his employer to get a substitute, etc. 

During the three months thus occupied, let ordinary 
recruiting go on, letting everyone know that if he did 
not join the Army within the time fixed, he would be 


taken by compulsion. 
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If some such plan were pursued, the men who had | save us from a yet graver scandal of young men at home in m 
not joined already would soon enrol themselves. shops and the streets, while the best blood of England in all It 
The supreme value of National Service would be | ranks is being poured out. Under ordinary circumstances ] “ 
that it would convince, not only our Allies, and our | heartily dislike a Coalition Government—Lord Aberdeen’s th 
enemies, but it would convince ourselves that we were during the Crimean War showed the danger—but under the se 
in earnest. : extraordinary circumstances of the day, so weil put by Mr, le 
Yours faithfully, Bonar Law at yesterday’s Guildhall meeting, it seems the m 
LIEUTENANT-COLONEL. only course to adopt. May I express a hope that if, owing to Ac 
failing health—though his lordship is still pretty active—it is m 
THE DOMESTIC SERVANTS’ INSURANCE impossible to find a portfolio for Lord ere some m 
SOCIETY. method of securing his lordship’s counsel and advice may po 
. 2 be found, for it is impossible to exaggerate its importance. ne 
ot The week, with the King’s inspiring visit to the North, the 
Cabinet crisis, and what is happening at Rome, will indeed th 
‘ be one of the most memorable since the war began. God wi 
Sm,—About three readers rant that it may be the commencement of a really more th 
will recollect, I assisted in promoting an Approved | 
Society under the National Insurance Act for female serious view of the terrible crisis in which we live. + 
domestic servants. That society, the Domestic Ser- . : 
vants’ Insurance Society, has had a career of un- ia 
interrupted prosperity, and is now in the fortunate Editor of “ John Bull” in ener “y — * 
position of being able to increase largely the advan- of Lords Derby and Beaconsfie “ 
tages which its members will receive in return for | 
their contributions under the National Insurance Act. ba: 
In future the members of that society, who now MOB VIOLENCE. ‘ 
number about 75,000, will receive Free Dentistry, in To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. the 
addition to the five ordinary benefits of the Insurance 26 May 1915. “a 
: ‘ Sir,—The anti-German feeling which exists throughout wh 
To those who have noticed the frequent complaints ol 
of some Approved Societies as to the paucity of the the British Empire has found expression in scenes gai 


administration allowance it will be doubly interesting 
to learn that this new benefit is being financed from | 
accumulated savings on the administration account 
of the society, and it is hoped that no charge whatever 
will have to be made on the society’s benefit funds 
in bringing the new scheme into operation. It should 
be emphasised, too, that no additional contribution 
whatever is being levied upon the members in connec- 
tion with the scheme. 

Until the first valuation of the funds of Approved 
Societies takes place it is not possible for ‘‘ additional 
benefits ’’ as such to be given under the Insurance Act. 
This new benefit is therefore being given in a round- 
about way through the agency of a_ philanthropic 
organisation with which the society is closely con- 
nected. For the use of the London members a special 
Dental Clinic has been established and equipped by 
the body in question, and will be in the charge of a 
staff of fully qualified dentists. In the provinces a 
list of registered dentists all over the country has been 
drawn up, and these gentlemen will treat members of 
the society free of charge when occasion arises, the 
payment for their services being made through the 
scheme. 

I feel sure that the Secretary of the Domestic 
Servants’ Insurance Society (Mr. Alban Gordon) will 
be happy to supply any further information that any 
of your readers might desire on application being made 
to him at the new offices of the society, 439-441, Ox- 
ford Street, London, W. ; 

I am, Yours faithfully, 
M. St. HELIER. 


RACING. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 
Sheen Vicarage, 
20 May 1015. 

S1r,—I may perhaps be allowed to express my satisfaction 
that the excellent proposal of the Duchess of Sutherland, 
in a letter to the ‘‘Times”’, that racing should be confined to 
Newmarket, which I was allowed in your columns to urge 
as the best solution proposed, has been at last adopted. It 
saves the country—whatever Mr. Henry Chaplin, with his 
very well-known and praiseworthy love and knowledge of 
horses, may say—from a grave scandal long felt by our 
soldiers and Allies in the field. 

Let me express the hope that a new Coalition Government 


will insist on the immediate adoption of compulsion, and 


tion. These have been severely condemned, but—when we con- 
sider the motive—is the condemnation just? Can we forget 
that in 1066 another William conquered England because oj P 
its apathy, unpreparedness, and love of wassail. If mob 


violence will call attention to these dangers, then—if actuated md 
by a sense of patriotism—it represents a noble instinct, and, 
after all, what does it really matter if a few houses perish 
provided our spiritual heritage lives? Had it not been for the 
rioters would the new rules as to internment ever have seen 
the light of day? One does not suggest that the conditions 
existing in Italy are exactly similar to those in England, but 
rioting has certainly been the means of saving that country 
from taking a course which the people believed to be s 
inimical to its true interest. They are clamouring to be led its 
against the Teutonic barbarian, and the passion is red hot to ado 
be on the side of outraged civilisation. e for 
It is always a fortunate thing for a country when it pos- har 
sesses what is termed ‘‘ the collective egoism of the race”, resc 
for when that is replaced by an excessive development of the are 
egoism of the individual, old age has set in, and, although § Eur 
it may present an outward front, the edifice is crumbling to real 
ruin and is destined to fall at the first storm. hun 
When riotous acts, not of criminal origin, are carefully at ¢ 
analysed, it can be seen that there are latent forces in the ord 


collective mind of the nation, which go to prove that the 
psychology of a race depends, not on pure reason, but on It 


those unconscious phenomena which play a preponderating obs 
part in the life of the subconscious mind. These forces are this 
created by hereditary traditions, and represent the ideals of § are 
the nation—love of freedom and justice and the sanctity of a ff acec 


promise. A people is an organism created by slow heredi- N 


tary accumulation of a few fundamental traditions which are of | 
the expression of its genius, act as the motives of conduct corn 
and enable a race to work out its destiny. Through them § the 
are developed those sentiments which are the mainspring of the 
civilisation, religious faith, honour, patriotism, and self- § reac 
sacrifice. The attacks on property are only the outward § the 
manifestation of a belief that these ideals are in urgent § the. 
danger, and as the units constituting the nation are not yet § perh 
vain shadows—passive, unresisting, and powerless automata § “ce 
—when the Government, the guardian of this sacred trust, ff Poli 
fails to exhibit a guiding spirit and proves itself incom § ‘an 
petent to interpret the nation’s will, private individuals the 
must—if they are not to stand idly by and see the ideals of It 
the race shattered—take such forcible action as is necessary J un 
to overcome a decadent opportunistic phase of policy. The § % th 
people know how the Germans sowed Belgium and France Behi 
with spies, and this has created a universal dread that we § and 
are ringed round with these naturalised and unnaturalised § Stan 
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miscreants, who only await orders from Berlin to act. | 


It feels there is a possibility that the same methods of | 
“ doping ’’ used to prevent preparations being made before 
the war will again be adopted to create a feeling of false 
security. At first the belief in the invincibility of our Fleet 
led to a lack of keenness, but, whereas the people have since 
more rapidly grasped the true meaning of the conflict, the 
Administration does not appear to have yet really grasped the 
menacing condition of affairs. It is also doubtful if 
ministers appreciate the true depth of the intensity of 
popular emotion created by the knowledge of the hideous- 
ness of the horrors committed by the armies of Germany. 
I have heard staid, quiet men discussing how—before they | 
themselves died—they would kill their wives and daughters, 
with their permission, sooner than have them go through | 
the horrors perpetrated on the women of Belgium and 
France, and anyone who has read the Report issued by 
Lord Bryce’s Committee would, I think, agree that such 
killing would be no murder. This is no mere conflict of 
armies. It is clash of antagonistic ideals, divided by an 
abyss, across which, as they represent different civilisations, 
no bridge of compromise can be built. 

Although, to us, the ideals of the Germans may appear 
base and infamous, still, all her millions of men are willing 
to sacrifice cheerfully their lives for them and, however low 
they are, they, at any rate, stand on a far higher plane than 
that occupied by some of our employers and workmen, 
whose energies are directed to one object—sordid, personal 
gain. 


I am, Sir, Your obedient Servant, 
C. T. Ewart, M.D. 


*,* There is much in this letter with which everyone can 
agree; but it is impossible to think with Dr. Ewart that 
looting and riot are welcome signs of the national temper. 


A MESSAGE FROM ITALY. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Leghorn, 
15 May 10915. 

Sir,—The spirit of War is abroad. How can one reconcile 
its grim realities with the soft, voluptuous springtide of this 
adorable land? In such an environment one does not look 
for the stern resolve of the North, bred of cold winds and 
hard conditions of life; but Italy’s rulers are strong, 
resourceful men in touch with the realities of life, and they 
are keenly conscious of the historic significance of this awful 
European upheaval and all it means to posterity. They 
tealise that the hammer of Vulcan is slowly shaping 
humanity to the desired ends, that the powers for good are 
at deadly grips with the powers for evil, and that a new 
order, tortured by the pains of hell, is struggling for 
expression. 

Italy’s nine months of studious expectancy and critical 
observation have better enabled her to discern the soul of 
this gigantic struggle than we of the North, whose minds 
are braced and whose teeth are set in grim determination to 
accomplish the desired end. 

Never during the Risorgimento has the spirit of the people 
of Italy so asserted itself as during this last week. In every 
‘orner spontaneous manifestations have loudly proclaimed 
the earnest desire of the nation, and have swept on one side 
the puny efforts of scheming politicians. The agitation 
reached dangerous limits, and ‘‘ O guerra o repubblica ”’ was 
the battle cry which rang out, and even found its way into 
the columns of influential papers. In Italy the vox populi is 
Perhaps stronger than in any other European country, not 
excepting England. No politician dares to force through a 
policy in defiance of public opinion. It follows that nothing 
‘an now hold back the Italian Army and Navy, backed by 
the will of the ndtion, from active participation in the war. 

It is no idle caprice or fickle whim which has led the 
country through nine weary months, as responsible onlookers, 
‘0 the crystallisation of a clearly defined, unalterable policy. 
Behind it lies the impulse which broke the Austrian yoke 
and made of Italy a free country of free men, and in front 


lands the goal, clear to the vision of far-seeing men and 


women—the unification of Italy and the creation of one 
homogeneous population of Italian-speaking people im- 
pregnated with the true Italian spirit. The war will weld 
the divergent interests of far-separated provinces into one, 
and will awaken just such a national spirit as has since the 
fourteenth century been paramount in England, uniting the 
people and merging opinion into one great national ideal. 
This has been England’s greatness, and it is Italy’s destiny 
to follow in her footsteps. 

Amongst the masses the dominant desire is to check the 
tendency towards Germanising Italy, close observers, espe- 
cially in the North, having of late noticed this in strong 
evidence. Intervention means Italy for the Italians. The 
Italian feels of the Gerinan “‘ My way is not thy way”’, 
and it is futile for the German, however admirable his love 
of order and organisation may be, to attempt to foist these 
traits on the Italian, whose dominant characteristic is a 
spontaneous expression of self, freed from a servile adher- 
ence to law and convention. To a German this apparent 
indiscipline is detestable, and he would have every soul 
obedient to one supreme governmental impulse and 
regulation. 

The bonds of restraint are bursting in Italy and nothing 
can now hold back the nation. The process of education has 
been slow, and England, failing to perceive the leaven at 
work, has been impatient at the inaction; but to-day a vast 
majority has a clear vision of the trend of the future. The 
people feel the urge of the divinity which shapes the ends of 
nations as of men. The spirit of Rome, dormant so many 
centuries, has descended upon the sons and daughters of the 
ancient world power, and they are heading slowly but surely 
towards its reassertion. Italy will now send back the tide 
of Northern invaders who have so long dominated and dis- 
tressed her people, hindering thereby the untrammelled de- 
velopment of a national spirit as necessary to the world as 
is the independence of the Anglo-Saxon ideal. 

She will enter the struggle with all the energy of her 
splendid vitality. Her entry means more than the accession 
of eight hundred thousand fighting men and a well-equipped 
up-to-date navy; it means also a moral support which 
will vitalise the cause of the Allies and will materially 
contribute to the will-power of the forces now arrayed in 
battle for truth and freedom against the pernicious Teuton * 
doctrine, ‘‘ Might is Right ’’. 

Yours truly, 
ALFRED WIGGLESWORTH. 


THE DRINK QUESTION. 
To the Editor of the Satrurpay Review. 
16 May 1915. 
Sir,—I am sorry to see you slur over the question raised 
by Colonel Porcelli in his letter. I should like to consider 
you unprejudiced. If you came to Glasgow and saw 
streets with about three public-houses to every five other 
shops, you would realise how drink is thrust on the com- 
munity by the sellers and manufacturers of drink. The 
buyers would have as much as they want if one public-house 
in ten were retained. You don’t understand the rotten state 
of affairs here, where many of the authorities are interested 
and making money out of drink. It is the abuse of a good 
thing and not the use of it that is sickening. 
Yours truly, 
An OLD READER. 


INOCULATION. 
To the Editor of the SatrurDay Review. 
** Kanimbla ”’, 9, Sydney Road, 
Melbourne, Australia. 
Sir,—In your issue of 13 February you with bitterness 
attack those who criticise anti-typhoid vaccination. Does not 
that attack stand or fall with the original proposition that 
anti-typhoid inoculation is necessary? Is not that proposition 
pulverised by the statement contained in the same article 
that the Japanese in the Russo-Japanese war without inocu- 
lation escaped typhoid? 
Yours faithfully, 
A. W. Hype. 
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REVIEWS. 
THE DANGER ZONE OF PACIFISM. 


“Evolution and the War.” 
John Murray. London. 2s. 6d. net. 


R, P. CHALMERS MITCHELL is a distinguished 
Scot, and his work is a brave adventure. It 
comes from a very uncommon author—a man of 
science who is also a man of letters. But his varied 
subject-matter is not always meditated under the form 
of visual conception, as painters view and review their 
concepts or as dramatists watch in their copy the move- 
ments of their characters. It may be taken as a rule, 
with few exceptions, that thinking has little value 
unless its facts and ideas, its arguments and deduc- 
tions, are seen by the mind’s eye in a sequence of pic- 
tures. We believe that Dr, Chalmers Mitchell would 
modify some of his faiths and opinions if he took 
pains to call them up into pictorial presence before his 
mind’s eye. 

His attempt towards a theory of consciousness has 
the elusive charm of shadows. Here and there he de- 
fines with the utmost scruple the limits of meaning set 
by sound reason to the terms he employs, and again and 
again he finds fault with the fashionable schools of 
modern thought that gloss over the distinction between 
men and animals, applying to human qualities their 
observations on inheritance in lower organisms. On 
the other hand, he is at times lax in his use of words. 
Unlike his fellow-Scot, the late J. A. Cramb, he makes 
no effort to define ‘‘ peace’ and ‘‘ war,’’ but employs 
these very treacherous words as if the common routine 
of idle talk had fixed their meaning for all time. And 
he applies the word ‘‘ memory ’’ to steel and to gela- 
tine (p. ro1), yet declines to see conscious, intelligent 
action in a hive of bees or in the wondrous varied 
duties performed by ants. ‘‘ Social insects represent 
what is probably the highest stage of the elaboration 
of instinctive action,’’ but we are not told why 
instinctive action ”’ 
to those of a wide-awake intelligence, or why the needs 
and feelings to which this ‘‘ instinctive action ’’ minis- 
ters are not to ants and bees what immutable mimicry 


has been in the social life of savages. To tell us that | 


*““man’’ represents ‘‘ the highest stage that has been 


reached in the development of conscious, intelligent | 
action ’’ is to misemploy the word man, for human | 
progress has come from persons of genius, and persons | 
Omit | 
from modern life seven or eight mother-ideas with their | ' , 
| February, 1915, Dr. Chalmers Mitchell in another way 


of genius have been exceedingly uncommon. 


sequent offspring, and in an instant we return to the 
Middle Ages. 


organs. 
building material in architecture, dependent on a direct- 


ing genius, which has come from outside. Most people — 
Only a person here and | 
there has passed through custom and convention into | 
Hence we have no right | 
to suppose that ordinary men within the routine of | 
their mimicry are more intelligent than bees and ants, | 
| affairs. 


have ever been other people. 


original thought and action. 


whose social communities are wonderfully intricate. 
The truth is that Dr. Chalmers Mitchell, like many 
a man of his time, has rambled from objective observa- 
tion to a dreamland of sentiment. He tells us so him- 
self, and his work also is evidence on this point. When 
the heart becomes too tender the mind is certain to be 
weak in its attitude to painful or distressing subjects. 
Between 1884 and 1896 Dr. Chalmers Mitchell made 
a careful study at first-hand of German political life 


and character; he watched a whole empire preparing | 
herself for military conquest; and at last he wrote for | 


Tue Saturpay REviEw a prophetic article, ‘‘ A Bio- 
logical View of Our Foreign Policy ’’, in which he 
proved that France and England were natural allies, 


being each the complement of the other, but that | 


England and Germany were natural opponents, because 


their interests had begun to clash in every part of | 
‘Were every German to be wiped out | 


the world. 


should produce results very akin | 


Only four or five thousand persons of | 
genius, each with a mother-idea, separate us from the 

earliest times of the Stone Age. Ordinary human brains | 
have tried to be automatic like the rest of the vital | 
Their office in social life has been like that of | 


to-morrow, there is no English trade, no English pur. 


| suit, that would not immediately expand. Were every 
| Englishman to be wiped out to-morrow the Germans 


By P. Chalmers Mitchell. 


would gain in proportion. Here is the first grea 
racial struggle of the future; here are two growing 
nations pressing against each other, man to man, alj 
over the world. One or the other has to go: one o¢ 


| the other will go.”’ 


This warning came from objective observation, but 
Dr. Mitchell drifted away from it until he entered the 
danger zone of pacifism. He studied Tolstoi and 
other dreamers, and holidays in France taught him 
that the national desire of the French people was to 
be at peace with all the world. Not only did he forget 
the words of St. Paul, ‘‘ When they are saying, Peace 
and safety, then suddenly destruction cometh upon 
them ”’; he forgot also his old feelings about Germany, 
though German threats were frequent, ‘* and was con- 
vinced that war between great nations was a horror 
that no statesman would face. Certainly this was my 
own feeling, and the feeling of the great majority of 
the people I knew, up to the end of July last year. 
If I may guess at matters of which I am ignorant, | 
hazard the opinion that the delay of the British Govern- 
ment, which must have seemed so strange and so 
sinister to the leaders of France and Russia at the 
time, which seems even stranger to all who now read 
the diplomatic history of the last days of peace, was 
due only to one cause. The Cabinet must have known 
that a great European War would have seemed an out- 
rageous crime to Great Britain, and any abettors of it 
criminal lunatics, until we knew that we had to fight”. 
For ‘‘ Great Britain as a nation, at no time to which 
my recollection goes back, has ever intended or wished 
to have war with Germany, and only the shock of the 
outrage on Belgium could have opened our eyes to the 
broader reasons for war that were within the know- 
ledge of statesmen ’’. 

Note the way in which the words peace and war 
are employed. Our perilous turmoil over the Irish 
question was ‘‘ peace’’; the sinister frequency of 
industrial strikes was ‘‘ peace ’’’; and Germany’s finan- 
cial plots and plans were ‘‘ peace ’’, though they cap 
tured Antwerp and fettered Italy and gained control 
over many British interests. Tariffs also were agencies 
of ‘‘ peace’, and so were the dumpings of subsidised 
goods, though they killed many a trade in our own 
country. And now in this booklet on ‘‘ Evolution and 
the War ’’, which is based on three lectures on ‘‘ Evo- 
lution and War” given at the Royal Institution in 


misunderstands his fellow-countrymen and the Germans 
also. He sums up his purpose as follows :— 

‘‘It is asserted that war is just, necessary and 
admirable, and that this proposition is a deduction 
from biology. In the words of von Bernhardi: 
‘ Wherever we look in nature we find that war Is 4 
fundamental law of development. This great verity, 
which has been recognised in past ages, has been cot- 
vincingly demonstrated in modern times by Charles 
Darwin’. I hope to have succeeded in showing :— 

‘‘ 1, That even if the struggle for existence were 4 
scientific law, it does not necessarily apply to humai 


‘‘ 9. That modern nations are not units of the same 
order as the units of the animal and vegetable kingdom 
from which the law of struggle for existence 1s 4 
supposed inference. 

‘© 2. That the struggle for existence as propounded 


| by Charles Darwin, and as it can be followed in nature, 


has no resemblance with human warfare. 

‘4. That man is not subject to the laws of the 
unconscious, and that his conduct is to be judged not 
by them, but by its harmony with a real and external 
not-self that man has built up through the ages 3 

It would be easy to write much about Dr. Mitchell's 
handling of his brief essay on five vast subjects; but 
reviewers at the present time have but one duty 
perform when a book is connected with current events 
and their permanent lessons. Is the book obviousl’ 
helpful to our electorate? Does it correct the British 
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habit of apathy, of foolish dreaming? Does it pene- 
trate into the main questions governing a correct his- 
toric attitude to peace and war? There can be no 
doubt that Dr. Chalmers Mitchell gives many facts 
which every elector ought to know; but his essay has 
an unfortunate starting-point in von Bernhardi’s carica- 
ture of Darwinism. Bernhardi, who looks upon the 
hypothesis of the struggle for existence as the theory 
of evolution, advocates a doctrine of aggressive military 
war; but this doctrine was active in German politics 
long before Bernhardi wrote, and its aim was to achieve 
by deliberate planning what the British Isles had done 
without premeditation. Aggression was Germany’s 
weapon in all the many phases of unpeaceful action, 
naval, military, financial, industrial, and multitudinous 
spying. Even emigration was regarded by her as an 
invasion of other lands to be used one day for her 
open aggressive purposes. She looked upon the world 
as her foe, and her every act was an act of undeclared 
warfare very carefully planned. From Engel’s statis- 
tics of the Franco-German campaign she had learnt 
that her death-roil in 1870-71 was only five per cent. 
of her million troops, and she knew that all great 
industrial enterprises, such as the Suez Canal, had 
claimed and taken as high a death-toll. She knew also 
that industrialism in all countries employed cruel and 
predatory tactics. Her attitude to little neutral States 
became as merciless as was the attitude of vast limited 
companies to little independent shops and industries ; 
she caricatured trade methods in her statesmanship 
and believed that aggressive military war would be as 
profitable as was the aggressive warfare of her tariffs 
and dumpings and financial invasions. Bernhardi had 
nothing whatever to do with the development of this 
militancy in German forethought and enterprise. He 
belonged to it and tried to give to it a home in bio- 
logy ; but he no more helped to create it than he helped 
to create the militancy of the British striking classes 
who refuse to give up their economic battles even when 
their country is fighting for her existence. 

If Dr. Chalmers Mitchell had attempted to define 
the words ‘‘ peace’’ and ‘‘ war’’, his essay would 
have taken a form very different from its present 
chapters. To regard as peace the ordinary struggle 
for existence among men is to permit peace to keep 
her ideal character while doing infinite mischief to 
health and while imposing on civilians enormous casual- 
ties. Abject poverty is as far off from peace as it is 
from comfort, and no financial campaign has any 
mercy on weakness and failure. And Dr. Chalmers 
Mitchell passes over in silence the main questions of all 
in the psychology and the politics of peace and war. 
In all times and countries there have been military 
wars. Why? No man’s life has ever been safe in 
such a war; yet every virile man has been willing to 
act in battles as if he had a dozen lives to live. Why? 
How did this great self-sacrifice arise? In what way 
did the human gifts for fighting come into being? 
Why should any man have been glad to die for ideals 
and self-interests? And what in future times must be 
the attitude of the British Empire to this wonderful 
mystery? Over the course of centuries, with the aid 
of the sword, voluntary enterprise mainly has won for 
the British people a quarter of all the best land in the 
world; and to enjoy these great possessions in tran- 
quillity is the political creed of our countrymen. But 
is it a wise creed to advertise in apathetic carelessness 
and in much talk? What right have we to expect 
that all the rest of the world will aid the British Empire 
to enjoy at her ease the vast territories she has earned 
after infinite strife? These are among the questions 
that count, and Dr. Chalmers Mitchell does not answer 
them when he says that he finds no ground for inter- 
preting the struggle for existence ‘‘ in any sense that 
would make it a justification for war between nations ’’. 

As long as nations develop rival ideals and rival 
self-interests, their gifts for fighting will certainly 
fight when fateful crises come. This we learn both 
from present and from past events. So there is 
another volume for Dr. Chalmers Mitchell to write, 
and we hope that he will give to it at once the attention 
of his clear thought and of his ripe judgment. 


| 


THE HUMANITIES. 


“A Short History of Classical Scholarship, from the 
Sixth Century B.C. to the Present Day.” By Sir 
John Edwin Sandys. Cambridge University Press. 
7s. 6d. net. 

HE news that the heights of Tenedos were 
crowded with eager watchers of a conflict 

waged between the French and the Turks upon the 
plains of Troy must have curiously stirred the imagina- 
tion of all who have any acquaintance with Greek and 
Latin literature. From that very isle of Tenedos did 
the Greek fleet sail one moonless night, when Sinon, 
prince and model of all succeeding spies, gave the 
signal that the credulous Trojans had received the 
wooden horse within their walls. On that very plain 
of Trey fell Hector, Achilles and a score of other 
heroes, while the streams of Simois and Scamander 
ran red with blood. Such is the palimpsest of history, 
so does the distant past refuse to be forgotten. 

We can quite imagine that to educational utilitarians 
the appearance of such a book as this is looked upon 
as a negligible fact, if not as matter for contemptuous 
comment. We all know the stamp of argument 
employed to batter down the citadel of classical studies. 
‘What use will Greek and Latin be to my boy?”’ 
says one. ‘‘ Greek and Latin never built a bridge or 
made a business.’’ ‘* Why not’’, says a less crude 
objector, ‘‘ substitute modern languages for ancient? 
The subject-matter is of equal interest, and the diffi- 
culties entailed are quite as good a training for the 
mind’’. Of these latter contentions neither, as a fact, 
holds water. Take two boys of similar intellectual 
calibre; let the training of one be “ classical ’’ and of 
the other ‘‘ modern ’’, and satisfy yourself, at the end, 
which of the two is the better educated. It is possible, 
in schools, to watch such an experiment, and candid 
observers will assure you, nine times out of ten, that 
the superiority is with the classically trained. He is 
more solid, less superficial, more capable of thought. 
He is likely, especially if he pursues his studies at the 
university, to grow up to be a man who will act on 
judgment rather than on impulse, who will reflect 
before he formulates an opinion, who will look to the 
ultimate issues of actions as well as to their immediate 
consequences. We need, in this age, to be reminded 
that it is on these lines that the best of our statesmen 
in the past were bred. Of such was Pitt, of such was 
Canning. Nowadays a man too often stumbles into 
so-called statesmanship with a very meagre educational 
outfit, and little but personal ambition for a guide. A 
formal education which has ceased with, let us say, 
some examination preliminary to the lower branch of 
the legal profession was not intended and can hardly 
be expected to produce a statesman. True it is, 
lamentably true, that public men may be so generated, 
men invested with that showy cleverness whose praises 
are chanted by the uninstructed, but wanting in balance 
and in wisdom, men who by some lucky stroke may 
benefit their country (as Cleon did at Sphacteria) but 
may do it unspeakable injury, and in any case must 
be a perpetual source of anxiety to their more discern- 
ing countrymen. The record of Alcibiades should be 
an everlasting warning against cleverness divorced 
from principle. Will the country never learn that 
lesson? Or are we to wait for more exhibitions of 
‘‘ raw haste, half-sister to delay ’’, than we have had 
already. 

But we cannot all be statesmen, the objector may 
reply. No, but none the less we want our education to 
turn us out as good men as may be for the various 
positions which we aspire to occupy. We want to have, 
in our smaller sphere, those very qualities of reflection, 
foresight, judgment, and enthusiasm which we de- 
siderate, and occasionally find, in those who rule us. 
The more of its component parts that are possessed of 
these qualities the better for the State. The great, 
perhaps the greatest, need of the future in this country 
will be the existence of a body of sane and moderate 
opinion, which will refuse to identify change with 
reform, and will be the enemy of that hasty and half- 
baked legislation of which we have had more than 
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enough already. © It is not too much to hope that such 
a body of opinion may leaven the political lump, for 
we have had evidence on all sides that men begin to 
distrust those heady political schemers who promise 
them everything for nothing. Now, sobriety of 
thought, judgment, and moderation are, if not be- 
stowed, at any rate fostered by classical studies. Of 
course, it is not for an instant suggested that all 
learners should be forced into a Procrustean bed. 
Some boys hate the classics—just as some abhor 
mathematics, a fact which the utilitarians are prone 
to ignore—but for those who take to them, and they 
are many, there can hardly be a better training. 
Consider the lessons in patriotism and devotion that 
are to be learnt in the pages of Roman history, and 
have been enshrined in perfect verse by Horace, to 
name but one writer of old time. Have they not had 
their part—the immortal story of Regulus, for instance 
—in emptying the halls and colleges of our universities 
in this day of battle? It was Matthew Arnold, we 
recall, who said that a ‘‘ modern-side’’ education 
would enakle one to fight the battle of life with the 
German waiter! Greek and Latin have had their 
share, be sure, in inciting our undergraduates to fight 
it with the German Army. All studies are to be wel- 
comed which lift men above the transient and the 
material, which teach them that self is a minor con- 
sideration when great principles are at stake. And 
in the forefront of such studies stand the history and 
literature of Greece and of Rome. 

We have lately had a pleasing assurance that people 
like to be reminded of their classics. An officer of the 
new armies, in training at Epsom, wrote to the 
Times ’’ to return thanks for some bits of Greek 
and Latin’’ inserted in that journal. They were, in 
fact, epitaphs on the bearer of an historic name, a 
member of the House of Commons, whose early death 
for his country all parties unite in deploring. The 
officer, after explaining how he and his friends had 
been set to capping one another’s fragments of 
Latinity, proceeds as follows: ‘‘ I assure you, sir, that 
if you will give them a bit of Latin about three times 
a week, and a bit of Greek once a fortnight, my young 
friends at Epsom will delight in renewing their ac- 
quaintance with the ‘ Humanities’ ’’. That is a spirit 
which all humanists, Sir John Sandys among them, 
will hail with satisfaction, but not with surprise. And 
if this book of his should find its way to Epsom some 
cd we believe that it would have a hearty welcome 
there. 

For this ‘‘ short history’’, an abridgment of its 
author’s really monumental work in three volumes, 
which was hailed in these columns as a creative 
achievement whose value could hardly be overesti- 
mated, is intended rather for the general reader and 
the student than for the accomplished scholar. It 
bears the marks of immense erudition, but is free of 
technicalities and packed with interest. It is a hand- 
book which many a general reader and student will be 
the richer for possessing. Such will find in it just the 
sort of information about Forcellini, Bentley and 
Porson, for instance—who have long been names to 
them, but little more—for lack of which they have felt 
at times a vague and subconscious irritation. We 
are too busy at school and college, with the texts 
themselves, to satisfy our curiosity about those who 
have preserved, rescued, emended and worked for 
them. Here is the full story, succinct yet illuminating, 
detailed yet not dull, We commend it to every 
enquiring mind, and particularly to the fortunate 
possessors of post-graduate leisure. 


AN ITALIAN PHILOSOPHER. 


“ Know Thyself.” By Bernardino Varisco. Translated 
—— Salvadori. Allenand Unwin. 10s. 6d. 
net. 

APTURING Germany’s commercial markets is 
not the only new enterprise that the war opens 
up to rival nations. Intellectual exports from Ger- 


| 


| Asquith and Lord Curzon, who were all of the school 


many have in the meantime fallen off as largely as 
the commercial, and our deficient supplies will have ty 
be made good from somewhere. It seems that we may 
look to Italy with some confidence. The wheel of 
‘* culture’? may come round full circle again. There 
was a time when even the Germans and not only our. 
selves were barbarians, and we were both taught 
literature, science, philosophy, and statecraft by the 
Italians. Germany down to about the middle of the 
last century had almost the monopoly of production 
in philosophy, but she abandoned it for monopoly in 
chemicals. France and Italy took her place, and 
many have heard of Bergson, some perhaps of Bou. 
troux and Goyau, who could not mention a German 
philosopher of recent date—except for a special reason 
Nietzsche. Italy has a flourishing school of neo. 
Hegelianism which rivals our own of some years ago, 
whose rather dimmed lustre is still reflected in the 
reputation of Lord Haldane, and secondarily of Mr, 


of neo-Hegelianism in its flourishing days at Oxford. 


In Italy the school of Italian neo-Hegelianism appears 
to be at its zenith; and it has become a matter of con- 
siderable interest to readers of philosophy in other 
countries to know what the Italians are making of 
philosophical questions. Within a short period we have 
in the SarurDAy REviEw noticed Signor Aliotta’s 
‘*The Idealistic Reaction Against Science’’, Signor 
Benedetto Croce’s ‘‘ What is Living and What is Dead 
of the Philosophy of Hegel’’, and now this present 
book by Signor Varisco, who is Professor of Theoretic 
Philosophy in the University of Rome, its translator 
being his colleague in the same university as Lecturer 
in Moral Philosophy. We might perhaps add to this 
list Professor Coffy’s text book on the scholastic 
philosophy, which we also noticed, on account of the 
obvious connection which exists between the modern 
revival of scholasticism, especially of the philosophy 
of St. Thomas Aquinas in the Roman Church, and the 
present secular Italian philosophy. It is suggestive to 
find that Signor Varisco’s very first sentence is a 
quotation from St. Thomas: ‘‘ Intelligendo se, intelli- 
git omnia alia’’. This begins the chapter ‘‘ A Doc- 
trine of the Phenomenal Universe. What is a Phe- 
nomenon? ’’ and this is the subject of the book in 
all its philosophical premises and conclusions. 

And his first note, which refers to the above Latin 
quotation, is as follows: ‘‘S. Thomas applies them 
to God. The reason of the change of reference 
cannot be given in a word; it will become manifest in 
the sequel. To avoid misunderstandings I warn the 
reader at once that I have no intention of identifying 
God and the particular subject ’’. One might suppose 
that this is an almost hypersensitive fear of misunder- 
standing a philosophical position. But the reader 
of this book will find that Signor Varisco has been, 
or supposes himself to have been, peculiarly unfor- 
tunate in being misinterpreted by other Italian philoso- 
phers; and there is an atmosphere of personal con- 
troversy which becomes at times rather pungent. 
Indeed, the present book has its origin in the contro- 
versies which Signor Varisco’s previous book ‘‘ Great 
Problems’ caused. He felt that it needed further 
defence in a reasoned exposition of his doctrine of 
phenomenal reality ; and hence this book ‘* Know Thy- 
self’’. In one of a series of appendices, which con- 
tain very interesting statements of the inferences in- 
volved in his metaphysical doctrine, Signor Varisco 
discusses the objections that have been made to his 
‘Great Problems” by critics. Whether this volume 
will result in a concordat between the disputants we 
cannot say. Experience of philosophic disputes in 
general is rather against it; but, at any rate, the 
reader is impressed by the living and lively character 
of Italian philosophy. It would certainly be rash to 
attempt a short statement of Signor Varisco’s doc- 
trine, or to venture an opinion as to its connection with 
other philosophical doctrines—in other words, its 
originality. The difficulty of the book is not in its 
style, which is literary and lucid, but in its subject, 
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which involves the attempt to express the inexpressible. 
The author and Professor Muirhead, the Editor of 
the ‘‘ Library of Philosophy’’, are fortunate in a 
translator who, as he informs readers in a note, is 
“half English ’’. 


THE PRIDE OF MEDIOCRITY. 


“In Exchange for Love.” By Charles Garvice. Hodder 
and Stoughton. 6s. 
NE concludes from this sort of book that there 
are people who love mediocrity for its own sake. 
Reputations such as Mr. Garvice enjoys are only explic- 
able on the assumption that the greater number of 
novel readers are perfectly content so long as their 
favourite authors simply avoid having any sort of 
positive quality. The great virtue, it seems, is to 
be just ordinary. Let your words be flat enough, 
your ideas sufficiently well-worn, your machinery of a 
patent in common use, your situations and feelings 
of a kind which every reader of the popular novel 
will at once recognise as being authentic, safe, and 
familiar, and the rest is all roses and royalties. 

The grapes, Mr. Garvice here objects, are sour: 
If my books are ordinary, why cannot anybody write 
them? ‘The answer is simple enough. It is true that 
anybody could think the thoughts or invent the tales 
of Mr. Garvice: that, indeed, is why the large number 
of readers who like their own notions to be echoed 
and reinforced in print read Mr. Garvice’s books. 
But, though anybody can have ordinary notions, only 
afew with a special gift for being delighted with them- 
selves can believe with the necessary enthusiasm and 
ardour that their ordinary notions are good enough 
for a book. ‘The really successful and popular author 
to-day has to think like an ordinary man; but he has 
to be extremely enthusiastic about it. That is where 
he begins to be not ordinary at all. It is really most 
uncommon to find an author who has just enough 
intelligence to think quite ordinary things, but not 
enough intelligence to tell him that they are not worth 
the labour of his pen. When such a person is found 
he is invariably a trove for the publishers. This popular 
and fortunate man has never penned a line which was 
out of the common. But though he succeeds by being 
mediocre, he does not succeed alone by his mediocri- 
ties. He succeeds because he is able to contemplate 
his mediocrities with enthusiasm. He composes them 
with a sense of soaring audacity. He succeeds, not 
simply because he is conventional, but because he 
believes that his platitudes are inspired and sets them 
down in a glowing conviction that he is being ex- 
tremely audacious and original. His talent lies in 
getting on to the table when less fortunate novelists, 
with an equal talent for commonplace, would have 
an unhappy feeling that they ought really to be hiding 
underneath it. He has discovered the formula for 
a successful novel. This is simply to write down 
the ordinary thoughts whose repetition would qualify 
the average man to empty a clubroom at sight, but 
to write them down in the belief that they are immortal 
truths specially revealed. The formula is simple; but 
the men to work it are rare. The quantity of personal 
conceit necessary in the man who works it is beyond 
the measure of common men. 

Mr. Garvice, of course, is not so extreme an instance 
of the formula as some of whom we are thinking. He 
offers his commonplace only as stories to his readers, 
not as great studies in character and morality. He 
does not have to believe quite such wonderful things 
of himself as those who write with daring charity of 
“fallen’’ women and the social problem. But 
the amount of faith is nevertheless amazing that 
goes to the making of a book like ‘In Ex- 
change for Love’’. That any intelligent man 
could believe sufficiently in this book to write 
it is almost pathological. But Mr. Garvice does 
believe in it; and that is why the book succeeds with 
his readers. Every line of this book might have 


occurred to anybody ; but only a very few, and among 
them Mr. Garvice, could ever have imagined that any 
line of it was worth recording. Only half a dozen 
could have recorded any line of it with conviction; and 
they, of course, are all among the best sellers in the 
market. There is literally nothing in this story except 
Mr. Garvice’s own belief in the dull devices which are 
common to any novelist who cares to pick them up. 
There are to-day two classes of respectable writers of 
fiction. There are (a) the novelists who really try with 
varying success to get something into their work 
which they have felt or observed in life, and (b) the 
novelists who use real gifts of invention, fun, and 
craftsmanship in story-telling to amuse their genera- 
tion. Mr. Garvice and one or two best sellers of the 
day belong to neither of these classes. They simply 
repeat a formula with a belief in it which only their 
readers share—readers who like to see their own 
thoughts and fancies conveyed to them in their own 
language by a real author who consents to believe that 
they are worth while. 


FROM THE ISLAND OF SORROW. 


“ The Graves at Kilmorna.” By P. A. Sheehan. Long- 
mans. 6s. 


STORY of Irish history is necessarily a story of 

pain and tragedy. It is not for nothing that 

Ireland is called ‘‘ the Island of Sorrow’’. ‘‘ In the 

graves of Kilmorna ’’, said the old Irish priest, Father 

James, ‘‘is buried the Ireland of our dreams, our 
hopes, our ambitions, our love ’’. 

Mr. Sheehan’s book aims at bringing a breath from 
the glorious past into the dry bones of a later day; 
and however much we may disagree with his reading 
of history, we cannot deny his power or his burning 
sincerity. ‘‘ Be of good cheer’’, says one of his 
characters, ‘‘ there is an angel watching over Ire- 
land’’. Is there? we wonder. Certain it is that Myles 
Cogan, that fine spirit whose love of his country was 
the very breath of life to him, would never have 
counted as a victory the present Home Rule nor held 
it as freedom for the Irish people. For these people 
stood apart amongst the nations. They are a peculiar 
people. The mystery of the true Celt hangs about 
them, nor will it ever be totally extinguished. Their 
past, ever at their elbows, is a past of bygone, long- 
lost Ireland whose ‘‘ sons were clad in coats of mail 
and their ladies in shimmering silk’’, a past when 
kings sat in their halls and listened to the ancient 
sagas sung by her long-bearded bards of the splendid 
deeds told by Senachets. An Ireland sea-girt and 
green with an eternal chant rising to heaven from the 
old abbeys with their vast choirs of monks. And then 
later an Ireland where the shadow of Hunger and 
Want hovers over her people and where her dreams 
are nightmares of scaffold and prison. And through 
it all from time to time the blood of the martyr patriot 
calls to heaven. 

Mr. Sheehan has written a stirring book and has 
written it with a true art that despises exaggeration or 
distortion of fact. The heroic death of Halpin grips us 
at the throat as his must have gripped his fellows long 
ago. It cannot be that the sacrifice is all in vain. 
The vital spark never really dies. ‘‘It is’’, Mr. 
Sheehan writes, ‘‘ with nations as with individuals. 
. . . Moral degeneracy must accompany material pro- 
The nation will grow swollen and inflated— 


gress. f 
and then, when the climax is reached . . . it will grow 
disgusted with itself’. Is Mr. Sheehan a true 


prophet? Will there grow “‘ a monastery on every hill- 
top in Ireland ’’? Certain it is that the Ireland of the 
’sixties produced fine spirits, men who passionately 
died for what they believed to be their country’s. good. 
Are they forgotten? Mr. Sheehan’s book seems to 
recall those wonderful words of the prophet of old: 
‘*Come from the four winds, O breath, . .. and 
make these dry bones live ”’. 
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LATEST BOOKS. 

“My March to Timbuctoo.” ae Ag Introduction by 
Ernest Dimnet. Chatto and us. 2s. net. 

Had there been a man of letters with the military expedition 


Timbuctoo for France, he would have had the chance of his life. 
One thinks of what a narrative Loti could have made of it. 
Even a man with the ordinary gift of words could scarcely have 


failed to turn his experiences into a story of glowing interest, for | 
General | 


in the very name of the desert city is a true romance. 
Joffre’s account of his march is, however, as plain a statement of | 
facts as can be imagined. In reading it, indeed, one gathers an | 
idea of the difficulties and hardships which he and his troops | 
endured, but to him, perhaps, the greatest difficulty and hardship 

was the subsequent production of this brief history of the 

operations. He has always been a man to whom words are some- | 
what painful. M. Dimnet tells us that young Joffre did poorly | 
at French composition when at the Ecole Polytechnique, and — 
the interest in this little book, the author’s only published work, | 
is due to the perfect reflection it gives of the writer’s character. 
It foreshadows the leader whom we know to-day, silent, simple, 
selfless, of indomitable will, and remorseless in the performance 
of duty. The occupation of Timbuctoo was, in a way, a brilliant 
military accomplishment. It was effected by what the writer | 
calls the observance of “‘ minute and burdensome precautions ”’, 
and so, at times, we lose sight of the brilliance. The Joffre 
method from first to last remains the same. One recognises here | 
the spirit behind the French bulletins which day by day give us | 
curt notice of the progress of the war. 


Flower Garden.’”? By Mary Hampden. Jenkins. 
n 


The helpful purpose of this book is to tell women how they 
may make and keep their gardens beautiful. It has not been 
written for those whose gardening ambitions involve the services 
of a small army of hired labourers, but is designed rather for | 
those who intend to work themselves, or, at least, actively to | 
superintend everything that is done, The first necessary | 
preliminary to success, says the author, is to love the hobby. | 
Then, the necessary piece of land being available, the purchase | 
of a four-pronged fork for three shillings. Sets of tools “for 
ladies” are to be avoided. All the advice given is of an 
admirably practical nature. Lists of flowers for various pur- 
poses are included, the coloured illustrations are decidedly — 
attractive, and the designs for beds, roseries, etc., should prove | 
useful. Although so much is said of work, the author does not | 
forget that the ultimate joy in a garden is rest, 


“The Heart of Mendip.’? By F. A. Knight. Dent. 8s. 6d. net. 

Of the ten Mendip parishes described here, Cheddar is the one 
with which the majority of us are most familiar. The fame of 
its cheese is spread all over the land, whilst its cliffs and caves 
are matchless in the British Isles. Less celebrated but almost 
equally interesting is the parish of Churchill, within whose 
boundaries is found the big British camp of Dolbury. In early 
ages the Mendips stood as a frontier between various hostile 
races, and this spot, with its dry walls of limestone, was, probably, 
a stronghold of considerable importance. There the Western 
Celts must have resisted the advance of the conquering Belgae, 
and in later years these hills formed a barrier which the Saxon 
invaders could not cross. That the family of the Duke of 
Marlborough derive their name from the village of Churchill 
does not seem at all likely, though, strangely enough, they are 
connected with it. By a curious coincidence, the manor once 
belonged to Richard Jennings, father of the famous Sara, and he, 
Mr. Knight tells us, sold it to a certain John Churchill, not the 
great soldier, but his cousin, who was Master of the Rolls in the 
reign of Charles II. Partly from historical associations, but 
chiefly on account of its natural beauties, the whole district 
with which the book deals is fascinating, and its author writes 
in pleasant and scholarly style. He speaks well, by the way, 
for the people of Mendip, who, about a century ago or a little 
longer, had a somewhat barbarous reputation. 


“A Martyr’s Servant.”’ By Arthur Shearly Cripps. Duckworth. 
2s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Cripps, @ missionary in Mashonaland, is favourably 
known for several studies of the South African native, in which 
he has shown himself to be a writer gifted with insight, sympathy 
and a strong feeling for romance. A man of such qualities is 
likely to deal gently and tactfully with native beliefs and pre- 
judices, instead of damning them in bulk, as the old way was. 
We may suppose his point of view to be embodied in the words 
here attributed to his “ Martyr”: “‘ Surely Christ, who lighteth 
all men that come into this world, was Morning-Star to Pagans 
worshipping the best they knew. Now that the Sun has risen 
upon them, let them worship the way of their country, save in 
such customs as the Light reproves.” Mr. Cripps has here made 
a story of the work and martyrdom of Goncalo da Silveira, 
based upon the “ Life’ written by Father Chadwick, 8.J. The 
“servant” is an undergraduate of Trinity, Oxford (Mr. Cripps’ 
own college), who in Queen Mary’s reign gets into trouble, flies 


| Henry VIII. 


‘The Logbooks of the Lady Nelson (Ida Lee). 


| over seas, accompanies Gongalo to Mashonaland, and becomeg 
| his Boswell. There is vigour and verisimilitude in the English 


part of the narrative, which gives a vivid and interesting picture 


| of Marian Oxford. We had hopes of John Kent when his sou] 


which a score of years ago marched through Africa to occupy revolted against the burnings ; but, on his being absorbed by the 


Jesuits, the Elizabethan settlement, when it comes, attracts him 
not at all. The African part of the book, though it describes the 
life of a holy and devoted man, is clogged by all those cloying 
and often childish details of hagiology which experience has led 
us to expect in manuals intended for Roman Catholic consump. 
tion. Constant descriptions of the celebration of the Mass in all 
sorts of surroundings become fatiguing; and we could shake 
John Kent for remembering, and for insisting on telling us, at a 
moment of supreme peril, that the day was “ that Sunday of the 
long Lenten fast, that feast of the glorious Saint Susanna”. 

“he of Medieval England.’’ By A. F. Leach. Methuen, 

. 6d. net. 

This is an admirably informing book, written by one who is 
an admitted master of the subject. It contains a view and a 
history of all English schools which were in existence at the date 
of the accession of Edward VI. These were many times more 
numerous than was formerly supposed. Mr. Leach has shown 
that Edward got the credit for much service to education which 
in reality was the fruit of earlier reigns. He traces the growth 


| of education in England from the foundation of the King’s School, 


Canterbury, by Augustine, called “King’s’”’ from its re-founder, 
Holding the view that the true source and origin 
of our schools are to be found in those of Athens, Alexandria and 


_ Rome, he examines the Greek and Roman models before passing 


on to their English successors. He then surveys exhaustively 
the labours of Theodore, Aldhelm, Bede, Alfred, and other great 
Englishmen in the educational field. The subject is a severe one, 
but Mr. Leach “ wears his weight of learning like a flower”, and 
his readers will find both interest and entertainment in his pages, 
packed as they are with curious and far-sought lore. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
BrocraPuy. 
Sir George Etienne Cartier, Bart. (J. Boyd). 
An Englishman’s Recollections of Egypt (Baron de Kusel). 
10s. 6d. net. 


Macmillan. 21s. net. 
Lane. 


Fiction. 
A Daughter of Sin (M. E. Martens). Stock. 6s. 
A Duchess of France (Paul Waineman). Hurst & Blackett. 6s. 
Annora. Blackwood. 6s. 
Kent Knowles: “ Quahaug ” (J. C. Lincoln). Appleton. 6s. 
Minnie’s Bishop (G. A. Birmingham). Hodder. 6s. 
The Business Adventures of Billy Thomas (E. E. Ferris). Mac- 
millan. 
The Gillingham Rubies (E. Jepson). Hutchinson. 6s. 
The Novels of Gabriele d’Annunzio. 5 vols. Heinemann. 33s. 64. 
net each. 
The Signal (W. M. Garshin). 
Three Summers (V. L. Whitechurch). 
le Breton). Long. 6s. each. 
THEOLOGY. 
Far Hence Unto the Gentiles (Lumen). 
God’s Strong People (Rev. A. W. Gough). 
TRANSLATION. 
Bernard Shaw (Augustin Hamon). Allen and Unwin. 
The Anacreontea (J. F. Davidson). Dent. 5s. net. 
The Steppe and Other Stories (Anton Tchekov). Heinemann. 6s. 
TRAVEL. 
Sailor and Beachcomber (A. Safroni-Middleton). 
10s. 6d. net. 


Duckworth. 28. 6d. net. 
The Courts of Love (Farren 


Simpkin. 10s. 6d. net. 
Scott. 2s. 6d. net. 


7s. 6d. net. 


Grant Richards. 


Grafton. 10s. 6d. net. 
VERSE. 
The Common Day (S. Southwold). Allen & Unwin. 3s. 6d. net. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Are We Ready ? (Howard Wheeler). Constable. 62. net. 
Chats on Old Silver (A. Hayden). Unwin. 5s. net. 


Commonsense About the Shaw (Harold Owen). Allen & Unwin. 
2s. 6d. net. 

Life in the Physical and Spiritual Worlds (W. H. Cock). Century 
Press. 5s. net. 

Reflections of a Non-Combatant (M. D. Petre). Longmans. 2s. 6d. 
net. 


The Irish Nuns at Ypres (D. M. C.). 2s. 6d. net; The Spirit of 
England (G. W. E. Russell). Smith, Elder. 5s. net. 

The Political Science of John Adams (C. M. Walsh). 
9s. net. 

The Progressive Movement (B. P. De Witt); Societal Evolution 
(A. G. Keller). Macmillan. 6s. 6d. net each. 

The Soul of Germany (Thos. F. A. Smith). Hutchinson. 6s. net. 

The War Speeches of William Pitt (R. Coupland). Oxford University 
Press. 2s. 6d. net. - 

The World in the Crucible (G. Parker). 


Putnam. 


Murray. 6s. net. 
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The Times 


in an article on Modern Life Assurance 
stated that 


“THE IDEAL SYSTEM’ 


“‘would be one which based life” 
“assurance on as nearly as possible” 
“bed-rock rates and allowed, in the” 
‘‘case of Mutual Associations, some” 
“* periodical sharing in the profits which ” 
“incidentally accrued.” 


THIS IDEAL IS THE DISTINCTIVE 
SYSTEM OF THE 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


“The AIM of its Founders was to give effect to” 
“the suggestions of enlarged experience :—in” 
“particular, to give to the Assured the advantage of” 
“low nen-participating Premiums, without sacrifice of” 
“the right to participate in Surplus.” 


Accumulated Funds amount to £16,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE: 
6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH 


Loadon : 3 Lombard Street, E.C. West End: 17 Pall Mall, S.W. 


BSTABD. 
1897. 


SUN LIFE 


OFFICE. Estd. 1810. 
LIFE & ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES 
With or Without Medical Examination. 
SINKING FUND OR CAPITAL REDEMPTION ASSURANCES. 


Apply to the General Manager, 63 Threadneedle Street, 
London, E.C., for the Society's new Pamphlet— 


“THE MODERN METHOD OF STORING SAVINGS.” 


Life Assurance at Minimum Rates 


A PLAN of ASSURANCE 
SPECIALLY ADAPTED 
FUR PRESENT TIMES 


or particulars address the —— 


GRESHAM FE ASSURANCE 


ETY, LIMIT 
ST. MILDRED'S HOUSE, POULTRY, E.C. 
Founded 1848. Funds £10,500,000 


The GRESHAM FIRE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, LIMITED, 
Transacts\\all} classes of Fire and Accident Business. 


Chief Office: ST. MILDRED'S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C, 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED - £90,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID - - - - = £&118,000,000 


The Edinburgh Life Assurance C 


Funds - £4,515,741 


Annual Bonuses 
Vesting Immediately. 


In spite of Increased Taxation and Death 

Claims caused by the War, 7 Rate of Bonus 

was maintained and Full Provision made for 
Depreciation at 31st December, 1914. 


Head Office - - 26 GEORGE 
Londen Office: 3 BIRCHIN LANE, 


COUNTY 
FIRE 


Consequential Loss Following Fire, 
OFFICE, 
Limited, Third Party and Drivers’ Risks, 

50 REGENT ST.,W. Motor Car and Lift, 


4 LOMBARD ST., E.C. 


LONDON. Fidelity Guarantee. 


Insurances ettected on the most favourable terms. The business of this 
office is confined to the United Kingdom. 


FULL PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION. 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 
JOSEPH A. ROONEY, Secretary. 


FIRE RISK.—Tue Leapinc INsuRANCE COMPANIES ACCEPT 
OUR VALUATIONS FOR BASIS OF POLICIES. RIES OF 
Art COLLECTIONS, FURNITURE AND ALL OTHER VALUABLES 
SECURING PROTECTION TO OWNERS ARE PREPARED iN ALL 
PARTS OF TRE KINGDOM. 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLBEY, 
20 HANOVER SguareE, W. 


THE 


WELSH CHURCH ACT. 


HE action of the Government in forcing the Welsh Church Bill upon 

the Statute Book by means of the Parliament Act, and bringing it 
into immediate operation in spite of the Prime Minister's pledge not to 
proceed with controversial legislation during the War, necessitates 
continued effort in defence of the Church in Wales. 

Churchmen are therefore invited to support the CENTRAL CHURCH 
DEFENCE COMMITTEE, so that, when national conditions permit, am 
effective campaign may be launched for the repeal of the Act. 

Cheques (crossed Messrs. Hoare) may be sent to the Secretary at 
the Offices of the Committee in the Church House, Dean's Yard, 
Westminster, S.W. 


T. MARTIN TILBY, 
Secretary. 


DELICIOUS COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
& BLUE 


FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


In nmraking, use LESS QUANTITY, it being much stronger 
than ORDINARY COFFEE. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
I10 4 


One Year ... 
Half Year . 
Quarter Year oes 
Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed “and eal payable 
to the Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 10 King Sireet, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Manager would be glad to be 
informed immediately. 
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THE ROYAL SOCIETY 
OF ST. GEORGE 


FOUNDED 1894 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA 


‘ | ‘HIS English Patriotic Society seeks to inspire our fellow- 
countrymen throughout the world with a jealous pride in all 

that concerns the welfare and greatness of their native land and 
Empire. 

Membership is restricted to Englishmen and Englishwomen or 
their issue, wheresoever born, being British subjects. 

Annual Subscription, from {1 1s. to 5s., which includes, post 
free, ‘‘ The English Race,"’ published quarterly. 


Further particulars of 
HOWARD RUFF, Hon. Secretary, 
241 Shaftesbury Avenue, London. 


| 
THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE. 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation). | 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and 

safety of the Gountry and the Empire, and improve 
bringing about the adoption of Universal Military — 
Training for Home Defence. | 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


the moral and physical condition of the people by | — 


LIFE PAYMENTS. 


£ £ s.d. | 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ... ... 25 0 O| Members ... - 1010 0 | 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ... ... 5 0 O| Associates, with Literature 


The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


50 | 
| 


Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


| 


IF YOU LIVE IN THE 
COUNTRY AND IF YOU 
WANT 


The Very Latest 
War News 


ON SUNDAY MORNING 
send a Post Office Order for 


to the Publisher of the “Evening 
Standard,” 104 Shoe Lane, London, and 
for six months you will receive at your 
breakfast table on Sunday morning the 
SATURDAY SPECIAL EDITION 


of the 


The best informed, best edited, and most 
widely read of any of the penny evening 
newspapers. 


Exxzcutors, TRUSTEES, SOLICITORS, AND OWNERS WHO MAY BE 
DESIROUS OF SELLING WoRKsS OF ART, FAMILY JEWELS, OLD © 
SILVER, FuRNITURE, PicTURES, PRINTS, MINIATURES, CHINA, | 
Coins, Booxs, Lacz, Furs, Musicat INSTRUMENTS, 
GUNS, AND OTHER VALUABLES, ARE INFORMED THAT MESSRS. | 

KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S | 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., 
are Open Daily to receive is intended for disposal. 
Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on 
Owners’ premises in all parts of the Kingdom are held as required, | 
Valuations for Estate and Legacy Duties. | 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 KING WILLIAM STREBT, STRAND, W.C. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, | 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘*LAMB" Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 


Proprietor, S. AIREY. 
Founded in 1902 for the relief of every kind of distress 
Booksellers’ i 


AT BOURNEMOUTH 


THE LITERARY EVENING PAPER 


Special Reviews of all the Best and 
Latest Books. ‘‘ Gossip about Books,” 
every Thursday ; ‘“ Books worth 
Reading,” every Saturday ; ‘‘ Magazine 
Reviews,” Ist week in every month. 


Globe 


NATIONAL BOOK TRADE 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY, 


(Registered under the Friendly Societies Acts 
and approved under the National Insurance Act.) 


President: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, Esq. 


among and Publishers’ Assistants. 
FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 


Life Membership, £6. Yearly Subscription, 6. 


Visitors enjoy every Hotel 
HYDRO Comfort, with the Baths 
and Amusements of a 
Hydro at moderate cost, 
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No application for help has been refused. 


| Please support the Booksellers’ Society. 
R. W. THORNTON, 


Walbrook, E.C. Secretary: 
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Baker, 
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SCIENCE AND» LOGIC: A REJOINDER TO DR. THOMSON AND 
MR. SHELTON. By Charles Mercier, M.D. 

THE GOV ERNMENT AND THE Wake A LIBERAL’S VIEW. By His 
Honour Judge Atherley-Jones. 

‘THE PARTY SYSTEM BREAKS DOWN.’ By W. S. Lilly. 

Correspondence : Self-appointed Statesmen.'—H. G. Wells. 


London : Spottisweode & Co., Ltd., 5 New Street Square. 
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CAN IT BE DEFENDED? 


By FRANCIS TYRRELL. 
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Reme Correspondent of the “Daily Telegraph.” 


CONSTABLE’S LIST 


A BEACON FOR THE BLIND. 
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HO a Foreword by the Right Hanoureble 


“The whole wonderful life Miss with eroper 
warmth of enthusiasm which te spoiled by 
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PEACE AND WAR IN EUROPE. 


By GILBERT SLATER, M.A., Author of “The Making of Modern 
Englagd.” 2e. Gd. net. 


THE RUSSIAN PROBLEM. By PAUL 
VINOGRADOFF, F.B.A., Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence in the 
University of Oxford. Paper, 1s. net ; Cloth. 2 RS, 


PAN-GERMANISM. G. USHER. 


New Popular Edition. 1s. net. 


THE AUDACIOUS WAR: 


Its Commercial Causes and Financial Aspects. A Business Man's 
View. By C. W. BARRON. 48. 6d. net. 

* The k as =e whole is the most interesting written round the war 
and we warmly commend it to the attention of our 


we have yet read. 
Outlook. 


MEN, WOMEN, AND WAR. iawn, 


+ Mea Women, and War’ is a book everyone should read.''"—New Statesman, 
THE FRENCH OFFICIAL REVIEW 


of the FIRST SIX MONTHS of the WAR as issued by REUTER'S 
AGENCY. 1s, net. 


PROBLEMS OF POWER. s,yw. morton 


FULLERTON. Newand Revised Edition (the third). 7s. 6d. net, 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
THE HAPSBURG MONARCHY. » 


WICKHAM STEED. Third Edition, with a new Preface. 7e. Gd. net. 


TWENTY YEARS OF MY LIFE. 


By DOUGLAS SLADEN. Illustrated by MARKINO. 108. 6d, net. 


“A hearty companionable volume, this, the very book of books to cheer 
the reader in a season of solitude and depression. "'—Daily Telegraph. 


THE ROMANCE OF A FAVOURITE: 
THE LIFE OF COMTESSE DE CASTIGLIONE. By 
FREDERIC LOLIEE. Translated from the French by W. MORTON 
FULLERTON. Popular Edition. Illustrated with Portraits, 

net. 


A New volumeyy Sir Owen Seaman, Editor of Punch. | 
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Verses by OWEN SEAMAN. 1s. net. 


CLEAR WATERS. 


Trouting Days and Trouting wore | in Wales, the West Country, and 
Scottish Borderland, By A. G. BRADLEY, Author of “ Other 

Days," The Gateway of Illustrated, Gd. net. 
“We ae 6 found no literary antidote for the mental weariness and strain 
of to-day m ious this fin e and cheerful book about the gracious 
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THE GARDENER AND THE COOK. 
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Lucy H. YATES. Illustrated. 1@. net. 
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a WAR ROOM 
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Enquiries promptly answered. Always a large stock of books of 
ntiquarian and general interest. A New Catalogue of Second- 


THE RECORD OF NICHOLAS 
FREYDON. An Autobiography. 68. 
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